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ABSTPRCT 

By 1971, Texas had attained the largest enrollaent of 
adults in adult basic education (ABE) of all States. This report 
provides a descriptive profile of ABE teachers and students and 
analyzes factors deteraining student enrollaent, attendance, and 
prograa coapletion. An exploratory search, the study assesses the 
relationship of situational, dispositional, and prograa factors to 
participation stages of enrollaent, attendance, and separation. 
Situational factors were those variables existing in the life 
situation of adults that hindered or encouraged participation, while 
dispositional variables were those existing in the ainds of adults. 
Prograa factors referred to ABE prograa aspects which reduced or 
encouraged participation. Research populations tapped were; a saaple 
of ABE participants coapared with a siailar saaple of eligible, 
non-enrolled adults; State attendance inforaation of adults currertly 
participating in ABE prograas; interviews with adults separated froa 
the prograa during the preceding three years. It was found that the 
enrollaent rate of Mexican Aaericans and blacks was greater than 
their expected proportionate enrollaent, but attendance and prograa 
coapletion were lower than for Anglos. Hinority adults seea to 
experience aore obstacles than Anglos in ABE participation. 
Induceaent iteas significantly related to coapletion were those 
indicatinq satisfaction with one's progress or perceived achieveaent 
in ABE. (FA) 
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RKEARCH HiaHLiairrs 



1. The need for ranoiia^ aritJ banic eilucatlon for Texai? adults in ^^rmt. Ovnr 
1,800,000 Tt*xa^ ndultr. liavv ye^irii of edue«tion nv Ipss. 

1971 Texas had attained the largest enrollUtent of adults in 3tr. ABK 

pri^^^^rnn.-^ of nil sttttef. 

Tht' rr.^porlionute enrollmciit of An^lo adults In ABK programs; v?nly ?ib«Tut 
.me third ♦.o two fifths of the expected proportionate enrollment wti'le 
Mexican Ain*^r leans and Blacks have rates of enrollaent greater than their 
propcrti.mate represent at ion in tho '^eligible^ population would indicate. 

'i^ridie Anglos have proportionately lower rates of enrollment in Ai^K, tholr 
rHt».»f of attendance and program completion are hij^her than those of Blackn 
'itA M^^x{c^an Americans • Nevertheless^ they are in ABE for les;. total time 
than minority aiultn. An#?;los were also found to have a irxch larfjer percent 
of participant? in learning caters than Blacks and Mexican Americans* 

5. Minority idults ^eem to have more obstaclen to ABE part. icipat ion than do 
ArwTic)^. Their higher rates of enrollment seem to be primarily due to the 
fact that they feel a greater need for (and place a higher valuf on) 
than dt> An^lod. 

ABE teachers have a much greater proportionate repres citation of Blacks 
and Mexican Americans than do public school teachers in Texas. There is 
aliio a jf^reater proportionate repres^^ntaticn of male teachers in ABK than 

ther^"^ i ' in th'^ public schools* 

T. ABE teachern who lack some of the credentials traditionally considered 
ncciQ^T^nry in the public sc!.ooln had significantly high«* rates of atten- 
dance than did teachers who have such credentials. Attendance rates were 
Mghcnt for teachers with less than a bachelors degree* vho were not cer- 
tified and who were not te.ichtns in the public Hchouls in addition to 
thuir ABK tcachiug. 

^. . A iul*./. Ir. ^.hi.* 1^'Wf-r ">ei*;>nnirjic cH^.f^f»:rn*ies have lower rates of enroll- 
m*^r/ ^ a* • '^n ian''-^- ani ^ompV'^tion than do aviults in the upper socioeconomic 

9» The reaction of an adult's family* friends and employer to hir or her par- 
ticipation in ABE was found to be significantly related to enrollment but 
not to attendance or copipl^tion rat.en* 

10. Many obritacl*>s to ABE participation were examined. Those found to ho sig- 
nificantly relatoi to enrollment wero: a) being too tired, b) having to 
•ar^' for ^^hildroHt illness, d) perceived risk or danger of attending 
nL";ht '-^I'lrrAjr.^ a 1 r^v iit-rceived ability to control one's fate or envir- 
onncn:.* f) a low oxnectatlon of success in an educational endeavor due 
*o ^•n«=^'r :.wr; p^r-^'^ived Inability, and r) anctnie or a perceived lr.ck of 
rulon and order. Among the ponsiblo participation induc«aent or attraction 
variables related to enrollment, the following t»d statistically significant 
r'^nults: a) encouragement by spouse, friends or employer, b) desire to 
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nbtain a J.E.D. or h\^,h fl.'hool equlvnleney of»rtif leate, c) desire to qualify 
for college or for a traininfs pr<^raffl, d) desire to ^press oneself hotter, 
to apeak better Enflllah, or to have greater self-confidence, and a hlrM 
perceived value on education and a utitization of educational skills. 

11. Because? of data problems, fev significant relations were found for atten- 
dance analyses. Those variables which did have statistically significant 
relatlonf!, however, seemed priraariXv related to occupation (inccmo, length 
of tira<- in the longest Job during -the last 10 years, desire for occupetional 
Ifflproveanent, and a desire to get a raise or proaotion al? hsA statistically 
significant relations to attendance). Other significant variables included 
r.he porseived worth of making an effort to gain more education and the 
'?xteni of utilization of literacy sknis (reading magazines and writing 
personal letters) . 
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'?h'^ observation tnat. lower socioeconcsnic categories of adults have lower 
rates of enrollment also sesns to hold for progrMi coapletion. Adults who 
nave low incomes, who have trouble getting a Job, and whose spouses and 
fathers have less than eight years of education had lower rates o( profiram 
c.»mpletiim than did adults of higher socloecononic categories. 

13. The major obstacles found to be si©iif icantly related to program completion 
were: a) having to care for children, b) Illness, c) transportation problens, 
i) a low perceived ability tc control one's fate or environment, e) a low 
expectation of succeeding in an educational endeavor, and f) previous dif- 
ficulty (as measiored by low grades) in the public schools. The only induce- 
ment items found to be significantly related to completion were those which 
iniicate satisfaction with cne*s progress or perceived achievement in ABE. 
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I. iNTSOmiCTICKi 



The problem of glutting and keeping adults In Adult Basic Education 
(ABE) programs is often identified as the greatest problera facing ABE teachers 
and administrators* I;i the Annual Program Report of Adult Basic Education 
(Tcxafi Education Agency » 1972 5 34)^ for ex^le, this problem Is described as 
follows : 

The major problem i^lch occurs most frequently in Texas 
adult education programSf as around the natiout is that 
of recruitment and retention. Sixty^ight programs gave 
that as the leading problem with t^ich they have to con- 
tend* 

Tliis statement » plus many others from the literature related to ABE. indicate 
that information on how to proiu>te effective participation in ABE programs is 
greatly needed. This report identifies and analyzes a nuiober of factors which 
help explain a) why adults enroll or fail to enroll^ b) i^y they have high or 
low attendance rates » and c) why they complete the program or drop out of it 
prior to accomplishing their objectives. 



Background of ABE Efforts 



While ABE programs are relatively new^ the need for some type of ed- 
ucational opportunity for illiterate and educationally disadvantaged adults has 
long existed. In 1947 t for examplet the Carnegie Corporation appropriated 
$25^000 to the U«S* Office of Education to assist 

in its program to reduce illiteracy ~ am>ng iO»OOOt(KX> adult 
Americans! According to the late Dr. Ambrose Calivert 500 
adults were enrolled in classes in* 1946. - At that rate it 
would take 20^000 years to wipe out illiteracy^ If all the 
adults survived that long» and no new ones were added to the 
list. One could only conclude that we didn't care enough In 
1946 (Godbcy, 1970 : 327) ♦ 
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In 1^0 thvrc vera as many functional illiterates as there were colle^ gradu- 
ates (fioRuc, 1969 : 195). The* 1960 census revealed that Mrly 24,000,000 
adults had Uss than eight years of education (National Advisory Cosaittee on 
Adult Uastc KducatUm, 1968 : 4). According to the saae 1960 census figures, 
nearly 28% of Mexican-Americans, 15% of non-«hites, and only 4% of Anglos^ %rere 
functional Illiterates (Grebler, Moore and GuE«an, 1970 : 144). In sooe areas 
of the country the position of adnorities was even worse. In Texas, the 1960 
census figures showed that S9Z of non-white adults and 79Z of Ifexican-Aaeric^ui 
adults h.id gone no further than the eighth grade (Browning and McLeaore, 1964 : 
30). Altaost one-sixth of the Mexican-Aaerlcan populati<»i tt^ntyfive years of 
age and older reported no education at all.. While there was seme isprovment 
by 1970, the latest census figures indicate that in. both Texas and the U.S. as 
a whole, 73% of Mexican-American adults have not cospleted high school (U.S. 
Bureau of (.he Census, 1971-a and 1971-b). 

Part of the reason that adult basic education classes had not been 
given greater support prior to 1965 was the belief that illiterate adults would 
Roon die off, taking the problesB of illiteracy with theo. The belief that prob- 
lemH of Illiteracy are ending, however, overlooks the fact that 7(K),000 youths 
drop out of school each year (Str<»B, 1964 : 1). It also i^res the fact that 
"... an least one-third of U.S. public school children cannot read at tueir 
age level. Somewhere between eight and twelve nillion childr^ have reading 
difficulties so severe that they are headed toward functional Illiteracy** 
(Myers. 1970 : 42). The problan of educational deficiency asumg ^ults is not 
one that will quickly disappear with the passing of the current gei^ration of 
illiterate adults. 

While thi>re were some attempts to provide educational opportunities 
for disadvantaged adults prior to 1965, nost efforts were sporadic and extreoely 
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llmttoil in their impact on llLltoracy and educatlonat deficiency* Fur the moHt 
part» such et forts In adult education have been directed primarily at the in- 
terests and needs of middle^class adults and ha>^ provided few opportunities 
for educationally disadvantaged minority adults. The adult education movement t 
which began in strength around 1910, originally appeared to offer a great deal 
of hope for the educationally disadvantaged. Some of the first classes were 
designed to provide literacy training^ citizenship preparation » and vocational 
instruction. During World War It the Army developed an intensive prop.ram to 
educate and train illiterate recruits* After the War* however, the emphasis 
and perceived need for these types of adult classes diminished « The adult 
schools which had been developed to meet these needs looked for a wider base 
and eventually came to view all adults as their "target population/* Partially 
due to the inaccessability of channels of coimnunication and influence to minor-* 
ity adults, the participation of this segment of the adult population in classes 
of adult education became almost non-existent (Clark, 1955) • Thus, an effort 
wliich started initially as an attempt to miet the needs of lower-class adults 
became converted to a means of serving primarily the interests of middle-class 
adults. 

In 1965, however, the federal government became involved in the effort 
to educate illiterate adults. Whereas no federal money had been available for 
such programs in th*^ preceding years, at least $180,000,000 of funds from the 
War on Poverty were made available fnr a wide v.irtety of programs which offer- 

adult basic education (Luke, 1966 : 363) « By 1972 the enrollment in ABE 
classes was approximately 20 times as great as the 1965. figure (National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education, 1972 : 3). 
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Ttfxas Adults in ABE Programs 

A recent survey of illiteracy in Texas revealed that over a millioa 
and a half Texas adults had less than an eighth grade «^ducation (U.S. Office of 
Education, 1969 : 41). The latest census figures indicate that in Texas, 75% 
of Mexlc.in-Amtirlcan adults have not completed high school. The coa^arable 
statistics for Negroes is about 672 while 45% of Anglos have not coBpleted 
higl) school. The 1970 figures also indicate that Anglos foxn only about one- 
hai! i>i the i^HS^t^^'^ Texas adults who have eight years of education or less 
(United States Bureau of the Census, 1972 : 20). 

In a tnanner similar to that of the nation as a i^ole, Texas experi- 
enced a great expansion of its ABE programs starting about 1965. Texas, which 
in 1964 had only a few scattered ABE classes taught by volunc^r teachers 
(Adair. 1964 : 64-66), jumped to an enrollment of 57,137 during the 1965-66 
school year (Texas Education Agency, Program Report, 1966). By 1971 Texas had 
the largest enrollment of any state in the nation in its ABE classes (National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education, 1972 : 30) . 

Who are the adults \Aio have enrolled in such great numbers in Texas 
ABE programs? What goals or desires motivate their participatimi in the pro- 
gram and what factors keep even greater mxab&ra from participating? This 
report provides a descriptive- profile of ABE teachers and students and smalyzes 
many of the factors which influence whether or not they enroll, how much they 
attend, and whether they quit before completii^ the program. 

An additional question addressed by this report Is how the recent 
expansion of ALE programs has affected adults of minority status. Have they 
been enrolled In proportion to their representation in the population sad in 
proportion to their eligibility for such programs? 
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11. lU:Si:.\RCI! STK.VrEG'Y 

the preceding dlscutision initli*atcs« ABE participation^ as concept** 
ualized in this report, has three component stages; enrol lment» attendance and 
separation. At each of these stages a variety of forces may operate to pro- 
mote or to reduce participation. While isany of these forces may exist In nil 
three stages p it is reasonable to assume that some factors may only exert 
their influence in one or two of the participation stages. Nevertheless, most 
factors are analyzed to determine their relation to each of the three stages • 
Figure I shows the sequence of the three participation phases and illustrates 
how participation can be either encouraged or hindered at any of the three 
s tages . 

Figure 1. Possible participation outcomes at each of three stages of ABE 
participation* 



Eligible 
Adults 



enrollment 



non-participation 



attendance' 




low attendance 



completion 
dropping out 



It was assumed at the beginning of this v'ecearch project that factors 
wfiich promote or impede participation would be essentially the same at each of 
the three stages. Adults who have problems with excessive illness, for example^ 
would conceivably be hindered from enrolling. If they do enroll, they would 
probably h^ve some difficulty in maintaining high attendance. In addition^ 
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pro>;raiu. Similarly, a perceived need or desire for some educational goal 
might encourage iMirollment and continue to exert an influence for high attend- 
ance and completion of the program. Meverthelesa, it is recognized that sone 
factors will be able to Influence participation at only one or two of the three 
stages. The quality of instructional materials, for exaa^le, would presumably 
have little, if any, effect on rates of enrollment since non-par tldpatlng 
adults would most likely have no contact with such materials. 

In searching for factors or forces which might be related to varia- 
tions in participation rates, three general categories were selected; situa- 
tional, dispositional and program factors. A brief description of each of 
these- will illustrate what types of variables each might include. 

1. Situational Factors. Included In this category are all variables 
or items which exist in the life situation or environment of adults and either 
hinder or encourage participation. Included here would be such variables as 
illn«?ss, transportation problems, econcM&lc or occupational needs, etc. 

2. Dispositional Fartora. This factor includes all variables or 
items which exist in the mind of adults. The primary difference between these 
variables .ind those included under the sltttational factors Is that dlsposl- 
tii-nal factors are subjective elefflents (such as values, attitudes or beliefs) 

which exist in the mind while the sittiational factors are objective realSKles 

2 

which nre external to the individual . 

3. Program Factors. The items and variables Included In this cate- 
gory are those aspects of the ABE programs themselves which either reduce or 
encourage participation. The major items identified in this category are 
teacher charnrteristics and program effects. This category is included for 
the obvious? reason that the program Itself may affect the desire or ability 
of adults to participate. 

16 



Flgure 2 shows the relation of these three factors to the fitagi'S o£ 
participation* The positive and negative f^fgns in the Figure {11u»itrate that 
each factor may have elements which either hinder or promote part ir I pat ion « 



Figure 2. Research design showing the relation of the participation factors 
to the component stages of ABE participation « 



Participation T^ype of Impact 
Factors on Participation 


Participation component stages 


Enrollment 


^ Attendance 


Ulthdrawal 


+ 

Situational 








Dispositional 








Program- re la ted 









Research Populations 

In order to gather data to examine the relation of these factors to 
ABE participation it was necessary to survey several different population 
categories. First a measure of enrollment was needed. This was done by com- 
paring a sample of ABE participants with a similar sample of adults who were 
eligible for the program but who had not enrolled. The assumption used here 
was that if an item was really an obstacle to participation then a smaller 
percent of adults who had this characteristic would be enrolled in the program, 
tft for example 9 it is found that there Is a significantly greater percent of 
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woncn with youn>; children iunong nunp^irticJpants than is f»»und .imong ABK par- 
ti rlpants, then there would bo fJoine evidence to support the hypothesis that 
having to cure for children is an obstacle to enrol lii»nt. Likevrise, if It is 
found that a significantly greater percent of adult? with a desire for an 

ABE-rclated goal are enrolled In the program, then there would be some support 

3 

for the lontcntion that this particular item does indeed encourage enrollment • 

The obvious population group to be surveyed for the analysis of 
attendance is that of adults currently participating in ABE programs. In 
this rt'scarch this was done by aeans of a questionnaire sample and a sample of 
adults wh*» were Interviewed later in the year. In both cases, attendance in- 
formation was obtained from the annual program reports submitted to the Texas 
Education Agency. These reports contain attendance information for each 
student in the class of all teachers. By adding up the attendance figures for 
all the students in each teacher's class it was possible to get a composite 
attendance severe for teachers. These figures were then correlated with data 
gathered from a sample of ABE teachers to provide information on how teacher 
characteristirs are related to the attendance of their students. 

Data for the third stage (completion) were obtained by interviewing 
a sample of adults who had separated from the program during the preceding 
three years. This sample had a fairly even distribution of adults had 
completed the program and those who had dropped out prior to completion. This 
made it possible to determine the effect that the proposed Items had on com- 
pletion. Here again. It was asHumed that if ABE dropouts make up the greatest 
proportion ot uliilts wht» have an obstacle, such would be evidence, although 
Umitcd, tnat this obstacle does hinder ABE completion. Likewise, if it is 
:.Mi!i.i I'n.'S AI>!*- MipK i i-r.-. u^rm » r.ro.iter proportion of adults who indicate n 
special need or desire for ABE, then there would be some support of the 
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pvo\^i^r-^ii ili.it this uvcd nr dt»siro is ri !:itr.i to rrc^'/r.int «'iMnpt ion . 

^'igure 3 arfd<* to the Lnfiiraatlon prenentcd In Figure 2 and shows 

what rei;4?arch samples were used to provide data for each of the three partici- 
pation stages* 



Figure 3. Research design showing the relation of the participation factors 
to the component stages of ABE participation and the research 
populations surveyed for each component stage. 



Participation 
Factors 



Type of Impact 
on Participation 



Participation component stages 



Enrollment ; Attendance 



Withdrawal 



Situational 



Dispositional 



P ro K ram- related 



Current 
partici- 
pant vs. 
non- 
partici- 
pant 
samples 
(from 
inter- 
views) 



Current 
partici-- 
pant (in- 
terview 
and ques-* 
tionnaire) 
samples 
;and ABE 
teachers 
(inter- 
view and 
question- 
natre) 



Former par- 
ticipant 
interview 
sample (di- 
vided into 
completion 
and drop- 
out 

cato>;ories) 



III. MKTIIODOLOCY 

The methodology of this project was designed to fact^litate an explor- 
atory Hcarch for factors related to ABE participation and to provide an analysis 
of the significance of such factors once they wc.re identified. This was accom** 
pllshed by dividing the project Into several phases and activities as fallows: 

i. Background Review and Kesuarch. A great amount of time and 
effort were spent revL*-»wlng the literature and conducting infnr.^^al Interviews 
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wlth ABE personnel in order to determine the types of data to be collected and 
the beat procedures to use. 

2. Questionnaire Developoent and Adainistration. Based on the In- 
formation provided by the prellainary phase, quastionnaire foras raquesting 
biographical, attltudinal, and attendance Infomation were subsequently de- 
veloptKi for ABE teachers and students. Following a field test of these foras 
questionnaires were nailed to a cooputer-draini saaple of 500 teachers and ap- 
proxioately 2000 ^ of their students at the beginning of the 1972-73 school year. 
Through an extensive follo«*-up program, a return rate of approximately 65% was 
realized.^ The data provided by these questionnaire forms were used to examine 
some exploratory hypotheses and to suggest some additional avenues of research, 

3. Interview Project Development and Administration. Based on the 
information and data gathered in the two preceding phases, tour interview forms 
were developed and field-tested in Austin In March of 1974. These interview 
instruments included forms for non-participants, current ABE participants, for- 
i2cr ARE participants, and ABE teachers. Seven sites around Texas (Austin* 
Dallas, Rusk Cooperative, Bexar County, Pharr-San Juan-Alamo, Cooke County Co- 
operative and Lubbock) were selected to provide a distribution giving adequate 
representation to each of the three major ethnic categories (Mexican- Americans, 
Blacks, and Anglos) and to both metropolitan and rural programs. Within each 
of these sites random selections of each of the four research populations were 
mde-^ Tri-ethnic interview teams were made up of personnel fr«i the A.P.L. 
project staff and on-site interviewers hired with funds made available by the 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Health. During the months of April, Kay and June 

of 1973 a total of 469 interviews were conducted. The breakdown by type of in- 
terview Is indicated in Table 1. 
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Table 1. 

Frequency of lntervit?WM by site and participant st»tU5{ 



1 

i 


Aor> 
Teachers 


Current 
Participants 


Fpr^r 
Participants 


Non— 
Participants 


Rusk j 


18 


27 


22 


16 




16 


24 


31 


22 


'.use in 


15 


14 


26 


17 


San Antonio 


21 


29 


23 


.29 


P.-SJ.-A. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Cooke Cos 


9 


10 


10 


10 


Vfbbock 


10 


10 


12 


10 




99 


124 


132« 


114 



Because of problems of validity* 30 of the fornier participant Interviews frc« 
ons of th€ sites were not used in the final data analysis. 



4. Collection of Support Data, In addition to the data collected 
in the questionnaire and Interview projects, the following types of data were 
collected from the sources listed below: 

a. Attendance information ~ Annual reports from TsE.A. were 
searched to find attendance data for each of the students 
and teachers sau^led in the questionnaire and Interview pro- 
Jects^ 

b. Census data — In order to be able to compare ABE students 
to all eligible adults » 1970 census data were collected from 
computer tapes containing Public Use Sample data on Texas 
adults who had less than a high school education. 

c. Public School TcMchcr datn — Since a profile of AEK tL^aehers 
was also desired* data on all Texas public school teachers 
was provided by T.E.A. to provide a base of comparison. 
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fiAtA Analyala 

the data trom all queatiunnaires and irttervleifs vere transferred to 
computer cards for contputer analysis using the SPSS statistical package avail- 
able at the University of Texas at Austin. The primary subprograa used was 
Crosstabs which gives Pearson's Chi-square test of association and produces a 
sequence of two-way contingency tables. In addition to showing the exact 
level ot significance* this subprogram produces a variety of non-paranatrlc 
statistics which measure the degree of association of the variables. The re- 
sults of such analyses form the bulk of the statistical portion of this report. 
Nevertheless, the analysis also involved a limited use of the Breakdown sub- 
program (which gives the mean and standard deviation for the dependent varia- 
bles and produces one-way analysis of variance tables) and die Pearson Corr 
subprogram (which produces correlation coefficients and fl»asure8 of signifi- 
cance) . 

IV. PRELIMINARY RESEARCH FINDINGS 

Minority Adult Enrollment 

One of the questions addressed by this research is: To what extent 
are ethnic minorities represented or involved in ABE programs. Data from the 
T.E.A. Division of Adult and continuing information make it possible to answer 
this question. Table 2 presents a cross tabulation of enrollment by ethnic 

fltatus and school year. 
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Tiu- di<t rfbiit {iMi of .u!ti1t« hi Tox.is ABf* tl.issc-s 
by r.icc or othnic status, I9b8 through 5972** 



Rjoo or Ethnic j Knrol Inu^nt by School Year 



Status 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72° 


Spanii^h Hurnamu 


14,416 


22,064 


24,059 
{ 45. 3Z) 


27,138 
( 47.2/) 


17.560 
( 4n.4/) 


Anglo or other 


11.14A 
( 24.9^) 


7.975 
( 17.3%) 


11.648 
( 21.9:^) 


16.006 
( 27.9%) 


9.940 
( 27.4%) 


Negro at Black 


13.696 
( 31.27.) 


13,472 
( 29.22) 


16,572 
( 31.2%) 


14,001 
( 24.4%) 


6,530 
( 18. OX) 


Other 


5.145 
( 11.5%) 


2.120 
( 4.6%) 


832 
( 1.6%) 


294 
( 0.5%) 


2,270 
( 6.2%) 


lotal 


44,772 

1 (100.0?;) 


46.171 

(100. on) 


53,111 
(100.0%) 


57.439 
(100.0%) 


36,300 
(100.0%) 



a 



b 



The data presented In this table are gathered from annual program reports 
compiled by the Texas Ei*ucatlon Agencv and submitted to the U.S. DepartnK'nt 
of Health Education and Welfare. 

The data for the 1971-72 school year were compiled from a 10% s onple made 

""'V.LIc for this project (since the final tabulation for the annunl program 
report hjd not been completed). 



Kven a preliminary • xamlnatlnn of thef;e enrollment figures indicates that AiJL 
programs have a high proportion of minority adults. In order to determine 
whether minority adults are over-represented, however, it is necessary to com- 
pare these figures with those indicating their representation in the general 
popul.<t li>n. Since adults needing remedial education are the focus of ABK ef- 
forts, li would be better to use the '^eligible** p ^''lation rather than the total 
.idult pnpMi.itjon. For juirposos of llnii.iilon, '%•! i>;ibl i^" adults will he defined 
as adults 25 years of a^c and older who fsave not completed high schoo' . Table 
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3 shows how the representation of minority adults (ages 25 older) in ABE 
prmTitins iompiTi's to their roprosentation In the total "eligible" population. 



Tabic i. A c.^fnpa^lson of the actual 1970 Texas ABE enrollnent and the 

onrnllment expected (based on the ethnic distribution of adults in^ 
the 1970 census who had completed less than 12 years of education; 



Race or Ethnic 
Status 



Spanlsii sur- 
name 



Population Distribution 
of adults (25 +) with 



Actual 
1970 ABE 
enrollment 



less than 12 years ed. (^ges 25+) 



621.196 



(expected %) 
( 20.4%) 



^^''lir 11.978.002 
other white 



( 64.9%) 



24.059 
( 46.0%) 



11,648 
( 22.3%) 



Actual/expected enrollment 
(% that exp. enrol, is of 
actual ABE enrollfl»nt) 



46.02/20.4% - 225.5% 



22.3%/64.9% - 34.4% 



Negro 
or Blark 



449,157 



( 14.7%) 



16,572 
( 31.7%) 



31.7%/14.7% - 215.6% 



Total 



3,048,355 



(100.0%) 



52.279 
(100.0%) 



^ Sources: U.S. Bureau of Census. United States Census of P opulation 1970. 
General Social and Econanic Characteristics, PC(1)-C45 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 1972). Table 51. National Center for Educational 
Statistics. Students and Staff Data , July I, 1969 - June 30, 1970, pp. 18-29. 

The total for ABE enrollment and the population figures excludes adults of the 
"other" racial or ethnic designation since their representation is so low and 
since the focus of this table is upon the representation of the three aajor 

4'th ''c or racial groups. 



The last column of this table gives an indication of how «uch over- 
or under-represented each ethnic category is. This column indicates that Mexican 
Americans (Spanish surname) and Blacks have over twice the enrollment that their 
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proporLion.itc reprtf^jontiition in the "oligibli^" pti/nl.ii iun wmilil huii .iti% 
Aii/h'N, .Ml ilu i^llu r ii iiu!^ ii.iv* only .ibtuii tMU'-tlnrd 41! tfii* c*nrol ImcMit c*>:pii'tc*d. 

Sinci- ABK programs atv directed primarily aL adults necditu^ tn t-iim-^ 
ploto an eighth^^radc oducationt^ hiwuvcr. It may be preferable to ctnupare 
the ABE enrollnii'nt witii tlie 4idult population with 7 or less years education 
co!nplet«.'d. Using the same technique for dfterminlni; uv^r or under-rc-presenta- 
tit^n^ this new definition of "eligible** adults siun^s that Mfxiran-Amcr i cans 
have 131?: of their expected enrollment and BlarAs have 183Z. Anglon still 
show an under-representat ion with only of their expected enrol Imtmt. 
While this is an increase over what was encountered using the 0 through 11 
educational category, Anglos still have less than half of the enrollment that 
their representation in the "eligible" population would indicate. 

Representatio n o _f A B E T eache rs bv; Ethnic Status 

in addition to determining the ethnic representation of ABE partici- 
pants, data were gathered for this report wliich would indicate the ethnic dis*- 
irlbution o{ ABE teachers. Here again, it was felt that a base of comparison 
for such figures would be infonn;itive* ^Ince most ABE teachers are recruited 
from the ranks t)f pjhlic s^.hool teachers, the ethnic composition of both cate- 
g^^rles are presented together and appear in Table 4, 
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Table 4. 

A comparison of tho ethnic distribution of ABE teachers 
and public school teachers in Texas^ 



Race or Ethnic 
Statua 


Public School 
Teachers 


ABE 
Teachers 


Mexican-Aster lean or 
Spanish surname 


3,992 
( 2.8X) 


430 
( 28.52) 


Anglo or other 
White 


123,273 
( 88.2%) 


740 
( 49.0%) 


Negro or 
Black 


12,398 
( 8.9%) 


300 
( 19.9%) 


Other 


132 
( 0.1%) 


40 
( 2.7%) 


Total 


139,795 
(100.0%) 


1,510 
(100.0%) 



These '!ata were generated especially for this report troa data on ccnsputer 
files at the Texas Education Agency Hanageaent Infomatlon Center. 

As this table indicates, ABE programs have a mich greater represen- 
tation of Mexican-American and Black teachers than do the public schools of 
Texas. This is also true when sex distribution of the teachers is considered. 
Whereas the percentage of male teachers in ABE is 38.4%, male teachers in the 
public schools ccM^rise only 27.3% of the total teaching force (T.E.A. Manage- 
ment Information Center data). Thus, it seems that ABE programs have attained 
a greater representation of ethnic minority teachers and sale teachers than 
have public school programs throughout the State. The sex and ethnicity of 
ABE teachers will be among the variables whose relation to ABE participation 
will be considered In the next section. 
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V. RESKARCH FINDINGS 

Siiu'L llu' b.i- ii di»six,n this t^-s^'arih W-is t»xph»rjU^ry , .i Tiuijt^r por- 
tii>n of the v'ffort of this project was to identify variables whi^-h ini>;ht In- 
prcpj.jeii factors related V? i\BK participation. This search was j^uided by 
the research model presented In Figure 2, The literature revipw, ntervic^ws, 
discussions with ABE personnel, and the preliminary mail*out questionnaire 
pn^^^t yielded a variety of subfactors and variables proposed as possible 
participation-related variables. These proposed variables will be discussed 
and the results of analysis presented under the general topic headings proposed 
by the research model. 

S i tuat I on;? 1 Fac co ts 

As mentioned earlier in this report, situational factors are those 
conditions which exist in the environment or life situation of adults which 
;niK«-t affect their participation in ABE. The factors proposed here have been 
divided into several subcategories with specific variables and i .ems listed 
fi^r each. As each variable is presented, its proposed relation to participa- 
tion will be Indi^^ted. 

1. i)ccupat ional or employment-related variables, 

a. Income, it seems that a lack of income (if perceived as being 
due to a lack of education) would encourage participation. 

b. The desire to get a job or to get a better Job may also be 
perceived as a benefit. SiiUlarly, the desire to get a raise 
at a promotion in on^?'s present Job might encourage ABE parti- 
c i put I on . 
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c. Employer's reaction, II an employer encouraged an employee 
to attend, it would seem to increase the probability of en- 
rol Icwnt. On the other hand, a negative or apathetic reac- 
tion would seem to be negatively related to participation. 

d. Job stability. The reasoning for Identifying this variable 
was that adults who have held the same job over an extended 
period or who have not frequently changed employment might 
man:.feat greater stability In an ABE program. In addition 
to the "stick-to-itness" aspect, job stability does not fre^ 
quently necessitate a change of residence nor a change of 
hours, both of which could make participation difficult. 
Since these items were only included on the questionnaire 
given to ABE participants, it was possible to deter- 
mine their relation only to attendance. 

e. Employment status. It would seem that adults who are employed 
would find a greater conflict of time and scheduling in being 
able to attend ABE. Similarly those v^o are employed might 

be too tired from working to attend* 

f . Occupational prestige. It was proposed that an adult's occu- 
pational prestige, like family incorte, would be related to 
participation in tliat adults of Ic^ occupational prestige 
would see ABE as a means of improving their occupational 
position • Thus, it was proposed that adults with low occu- 
pational prestige ratings (as measured by Duncan's S#E.I.) 
would, like low incOTie groups, have higher rates of partici- 
pation than the high S#L.t. r;iLcgcry. 

The data used to examine the relation of these variables to ABE par- 
ticipation are presented in Table 5. For the reader who is unfamiliar with 
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soroe of the techniques and measures used in the tables, an explanatory guide 
Is presented on the page laeing the "ible. In this and all subsequent tables, 
the syiaJol > (greater than) is used to indicate that the enrollment, attendance 
or completion rates of the first category listed are greater than those of the 
category following the sign. In addition, an asterisk (*) will be used to 
show when the results obtained were contrary to that predicted. 



Table 5 on following pages 



An examination of this table indicates that the hypothesized out- 
comes were essentially as predicted on all variables except income, occupational 
prestige and employment status. The outcome of the results on these variables 
shows that adults who are anployed, who have higher Inccnnes and higher occupa- 
tional prestige had higher participation rntes In virtually every participa- 
tion stage. While these results were not always statistically significant (at 
the ,05 level), the consistency of results adds weight to the general obser- 
vation that the lowest participation rates seem to be among those who night 
economically be in the greatest need of ABE. The Implications of this and 
other results will be explored In greater detail In the latter part of this 
report . 

Another item which showed a statistically significant result in the 
direction contrary to that predicted war; found in the completion category 
where adults who found a problem in getting a job had a lower rate of comple- 
tion than did those who failed to Indicate that this was a problem. This re- 
sult iiay be related to the other Items mentioned in that gaining eiiiployment 
njy not be as gre;it a need for those wh(^ nro alre/idy employed and of high In- 
come as it would for those not employed and of low income (and who have lower 
completion rates). 
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Explanatory Guide to the Tables 



In attempting to understand the relation of any variable to partici- 
pation, two essential pieces ot infona-tion are needed concerning differences 
between response categories. The first is whether the differences are in the 
direction predicted and the second is whetJ'.er these differences are great enough 
to be considered significant. 

As an example, it was predicted that low incoiM adults would have 
significantly greater rates of participation than adults of high incooe. Table 
5 shows that in all 3 stages this result was not obtained for 1972 income. One 
would then want to know if the differences between participation rates for these 
categories in the samples were great enough to be considered statistically sig- 
nificant. Differences of only a fw percentage points, for exaaple, could 
easily happen by chance. The greater the difference among income groups (as 
indicated by the percentage figures) the greater the likelihood that the dif- 
ferences are more than Just chance or randOT variations. The significance 
figure presented at the right of each participation stage enables one to know 
what the chances are that the differences are by chance. As a general rule, 
the smaller the decimal value, the greater the confidence in the results. 
While the reader may select any cut-off point he or she chooses, this report 
utilizes the commonly selected level of .05 or less. The * yes or no in the 
significance column simply indicate i^ether this level of confidence was achieved. 

In the case of 1972 income, then, results contrary to prediction were 
encountered (with the high income group having the greatest participation in 
all stages). In one of the stages (attendance), these contrary findings were 
statistically significant (having a decimal value smaller than .Oj) and in the 
enrollment stage, the results almost made it to the .05 cut-off level (signifi- 
cance of .08bl). 
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Famlly and friendship variables. It was often proposed in the 
literature examined that adults of lower educational achieveiKnt 
would be greatly influenced (pro or con) by persons of close 
personal relationship. Items used to indicate the relation of 
this variable to ABE participation are included in the follc^ng 
list of family (and friendship) related iteoffi. 

a. Having to watch or care for children was proposed as an ob- 
stacle to participation. It was hypothesized that adults 
with the greatest number of children would have the lowest 
participation rates. Since all children nay not be present 
in the hoTO, a question on the nuad>er of occupants in one's 
household was also included* 

b. Having many relatives in the vicinity (which might pose some 
competition for one's time or attention). 

c. The reaction of one's spouse to ABE participation. This var- 
iable could either reduce or encourage participation, depend- 
ing on the type of reaction. Related to this is the partici- 
pation status of one's spouse. Adults ^Aose spouses have 
attended (or are attending) would have greater knowledge of 
the program and, judging from the overwhelming approval of 
ABE indicated in the survey of forn»r participants, would be 
more likely to receive encourageiMnt from their spouse. It 
would also seem probable that adults whose spouses had higher 
levels of education wuld be encouraged to participate. 

d. The reaction of other family, relatives, or friends to parti- 
cipation would also seem to affect their enrollment, attend- 
ance and completion of ABE. 

33 
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i?. The desire to help children with schoolwork was i^fentifled 
as a pos^slble participation inducing factor. 
The results of the analyses of these proposed relations are presented 
in Table 6. 



Table 6 on following pages 



Again^ the outcomes predicted generally were in the direction pro- 
posed although many such outcomes were not statistically significant. Of the 
results which had outcomes in the direction opposite of that predicted^ only 
one was significant at the .05 level {spoxise*s 'evel of education). Here 
adults whose spo«iSes had only 8-11 years rif education had much higher rates 
of completion than those whose spouses had 12 or more (or 7 or less). Other 
variables which showed non-hypothesized results had relatively small differences 
and large significance scores and therefore, merit little discussion. Of all 
of the variables proposed as correlates of participation, the one which seems 
to least follow the predicted relation was the one which proposed that the de- 
sire to help children with schoolwork would increase participation rales. The 
results not only failed to show statistical significance: Two of ^.hem were in 
the opposite direction. 

3. Health, transportation and ABE neighborhood variables. 

a. Health. This subf actor would seem to be related to partici- 
pation only as a possible cost. Adults who are frequently 
ill would find participation both difficult and tiring. 

b. Transportation. A lack of adequate transportation may also 
severely limit participation. 
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c. Ni ii;!iborluu»d. It an adult perculves the ABE center neighbor- 
hoiul (or thf .iroa ^liri-iu^h wtUch he/she must pass) as dangt^r- 
.'us, tli«'n p.irtlcipjtion would probably be perceived as beinp 
loo ftistly. 

Thf v.irit»us iteniri used to test the relation of these factors to par- 
ticipation ar»' presented in Table 7. 



Table 7 on following pages 



iVM in many of the prt-ceding tables, variables found significant in 
the enrol Inent or completion stages failed to show statistical significance in 
the attendance sta^e. Although two of the Items in this stage manifested re- 
sults contrary to those predicted, the direction in this table and others gen- 
erally does loUow the predicted pattern. There are several possible reasons 
for the low niinber of significant relations encountered in the attendance anal- 
yses. First, the number of cases was smaller (67) than in any of the other 
analyses due to the fact that attendance infortaation was not available for many 
of the furr*nt ABK .participants interviewed- In addition, attendance record- 
keeping systems are not uniform throughout the State. A third factor that 
nay help • xplain the- low number of statistical relationships Is the fact that 
the high attendance' category includes only adults who have attended over 91 
hours and were prosent in class more than •0% of the time. Since adults may 
start the proi;ram at any tine during the year, the late starters (a minority) 
would be excluded fr'«n the high attendance category since they would have had 
le-ss opportunity to attain the 91+ hours. ^ 

The rt'suUs of this table do seem to Indicate, however, that illness 
Is a major obstacle to ABE participation, especially in the enrollment stage. 
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Tt ansport.ii i oil hvl*va:\ li^ pps^* prohlcn.-. tii.ilnlv for iIujsc .iclalts who do not h.iVi* 
jcc-i.'ss ti^ prlvato t rinsp»^riaLlon (whiiMi nay be rohitvd to tlu* high Inc-ofni- .inr? oi:- 
cupatlon lindlngs disiussjod farlli-r). Tiio pori-u^ivod danKor of attundlns night 
classes at the ABK conti-rs seoms also to bi* a problem primarily In the enroll- 
tiK'nt stagf«« 

A. Need tor skill.s and abilities. Many of the situational factors 
examined thus far wrv © inly proposed as hlnderances to AHE 
part Ic'ipat f nn. There are also, however, variables in the life 
situation of adults which would indicate a need or promote a de- 
sire lor addltiimal education. Thus^ interview respondents were 
asked to indicate wliether they had a need for several items or 
whether a lack of such items had been a problem to them and was 
attributable to a lack of education. The specific itens proposed 
were: 

a. General questions about specific skills desired. These iteris 
Were Inserted to determine the relative prhiritv of specific 
^oals to hifth participation rates. 

b. Desire or need for a G.E.O. certificate. 

c. Desire to qualify for college or for a job skill training 
program* 

d. Pen-eived inability to express onoi^elf well (or inability to 
speak Kn^l ish) . 

e. Perceived lack of self confidence or beinf, embarrassed as a 
result of not liavlng finished school. 

The re!ati<m of these items to participation is presented in Table 8. 

T^ihle S on fo] lowing pages 
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Om- oi tlu- wust .ipr.«riMV r. uUs indi^aicd by this tabic is that all 
proposod iuns, .x^c,.! lu iiu-. <mharr.»r -i tor p«>ople to know of lack of educa- 
tion, wen- louiul Lo !u- s i f.n H i »anl ly rolatcd to onrollmc^nt and nanifcstt-d iht- 
dlroition prcdi.U'd. Thi^ was not true tor the attendance or completion data, 
however, as s.-v. r.il ui the results wore not in t»ie predicted direction and only 
one was significant at tho .OS U-vcl . This Item (what do you hope to gain 
from **BE?) indicates that attendance is highest for adults who want education 
for its own ...ke and lowest lor those attempting to acquire basic literary and 
English s" 1 1 Is. 

While it is probable vhat there are othtr situational factors related 
to ABK particifviti.m, the .-nes described in this section were the ones identi- 
fied by this re/earrh. it Is hoped that in future research, additional situ^i- 
tional factors my be identified and all factors weighted as to their importance 
as hinderances i»r stinulators of ABE participation. 



UisposH ional Fact or/-i 

The dispositional facf^rs, it will be recalled, are those factors 
which exist as attitudes, values or beliets in the minds of adults and which 
hinder -r encourage ABK participation. While many of the situational factors 
were viewed -is eith. r a iiind<rame or as stimulators of participation (illness, 
for example, w.is viewed only ..s a possible tUnderance) . each dispoaitio. al 
factor can act o both e;icouraK.<- hinder participation. For this reason, the 
variables proposed will not be labeled as either hinderances or inducers of 
participation. Instead, each will be discussed as to how It can cither proi..„te 

or hinder p.irt ic ip.it ion. 

1, I' r.eived mstery of the environment. Items selected for this 

ratego-y were taken primarily from alienation scales and generally 

ERIC * 
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maki' sLatt*iik»nts concerninK the importance of luck, fate^ and 
planning* for the future. " It was generally predicted that 
adults wlio perceived little ability to control their environment 
would see little utility in ABE (which represents an attempt to 
change one^s situation). Table 9 shows the relation of each of 
the Items and the total score to the three stages of p^trticipa- 
tion. 



Table 9 on following pages 



Tab"^e 9 shows that the total mastery environment scores were sig- 
nificantly related to enrollment and program completion but not to attendance. 
The only item which was significantly related to all three stages was the 
fatalistic belief that "Everytime I try to get ahead, somebody or something 
stops me**. Wliilc the attendance category showed four results in the direction 
opposite of that predicted (In terms i»f 'he sequence of agree and disagree re- 
sponseiO, all ten itesTjS showed results in the predicted direction In both the 
enrollment and completion stages and half or more of the items In each of these 
stages showed statistically significant results. These results strongly indi- 
cate that perceived mastery of environment is highly related to ABE participa- 
tion in the enrollment and withdrawal stages. 

2. Self concept of ability. .n the review of the literature, many 
stntcim?nts were encountered which indicat^^d that adults In poverty 
feel unable to learn (see, for example, Ulibarri, 1970 : 32). It 
Wti'i proposed in this research that this attitude, to the extent 
th;it it ; fxist^ Vi>nlil .iff ;>s; ;\ hindor*ince to ABE participation 
sIno#* there would be little expectation of success. While this 
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vari.ibU- is ai/.iljr lo tlu- raaMi.-rv cnvf ronmont variable, tiu- 
;,ri:.. ip il »li ! U'ft iuN- {ri wlu-tluT adults tVol unable to succct-J 
bc-.MMSf llulr itwn in lilies (sell ^onct-pt) or because- of laU-, 
iiur, .-.i . (-.irsit iy i.i on. ironmoiit^. The two items used to nea- 
sur.- il.ts v.iri.ihK- were taken from Coleman et al. (1966) and are 
pr.-s.'ULeii in ".'.ibl-- 10. 
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TJ.e l:.bie sitows that tiie total self concept of ability score is siiini- 
fic.mtly relateu on 1 v to ..r.-.p I et i un (although the enrollment fifturc barely 
missed the .05 .ur-ott). Attendance was found to be significantly related to 
one of the I tens but was not significantly related to the total score. 

3. indivlduiiiistlc-coilectivLstic orientation. The two items com- 
prisinr, tl.ls variable wert^ adapted from a study by Bernard C. 
Ros.ii il9hh) of what he called the "Achievement Syndrome" in 
wii'i it mothers of various ethnic backgrounds were surveyed to de- 
termine the extent of their achievement motivation. Since a 
Mrim.iry contention of many writers who describe the poor is that 
Lhev have little mtuivation for achievement, this and other items 
irotr. Rosen's rea.>.rch were selected for this study. The relation 
ei tile tw<> jLems and the total scores are presented in Table 11. 



labie II to! I Jw lahlo !(» 



Wlule iH htif o;u- .'1 the results p«"esonted in Table 11 were In the 
predicted direction, none were statistically significant at the .05 level. Thus, 
this va lable . ann.u be aco.pted a' th'.s time as a participation factor. 
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4, Social isolation. Tiiis subfactor was also part of the ovorall 
alienation iti?ms mc»ntioni»d oarlier. Its selection was based on 
the assumption that an adult's social relationships (or atti* 
tudes concerning them) might influence his/her desire to parti- 
cipate with other adults in an ABE program. The two items which 
comprise this variable are presented along with the total scores 
in Table 12. 
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Again 9 all but one of the results was in the direction predicted 
and none of the items demonstrated a statistically significant relation to the 
three participation measures. While the consistency of results in the direc- 
tion ;*redicted lends some support to the importance of this variable , the lack 
of statistical significance does not Justify its acceptance. 

5. The importance of rules and perceived well-being variables. 
These two variables are combined in this discussion sin^-e hot!i 
appear without total score analyses. 

a. The importance of rules. This subfactor was selected to give 

some indication of anomie and the possibility of its rela- 

13 

tion to participation. 

b. Happiness and outlook. The two items selected for this cat- 
egory were general items included in the attitude scales. 
Their inclusion* like that of several other items in the 
attitude survey, was purely exploratory and not based on a 
dislini l rat iiMi.ile* ' The analyses i>f these items are pre- 
sented in Table 13. 
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Hu- .tcJti ai^Mily sir.nit ti-ant rel.it ion of the "no rules to live by" 
Itvm InaUaits t'l.t n. n-pu t i.- ipitii s have a i.roator tendency towardH "nomli-Sw- 
ncss" than a»» t!i. a.ialt.. .nr. .lied in ABl^. All three stages of participation 
had clu- urc.Jt.Ht r-.U:; m participation for adults who indicated they were 
"very h !; •"« •" ^ - '^^^ !>tn^e, only however, w.»ci this relation 

statist jril Iv si..nii irant. Ikrc ll nuty well be that completion of the ABE 
proijran waK a o lusi as w. U as a result of this feeling of well bein; .^^ 

h. Pen t ived value of education. One of the major contentions of 
writ..rfs desrribinK the poor was that they place Uttle value on 
..dMc .tlon. CoU-nan (1966) found high educational aspirations 
am.M.;- troes, hut he felt that they took little action to bring 
<tb,.).t the re.il i/.ation of these aspirations. This issue was ex- 
.ir.isuj i!i this r'-seartli by including, items which measure both 
..tritiKUs atui uhivit^r on th- part of the adults surveyed. In 
..'ili, ion, items were included which were designed to gain soTse 
fas!.'.', into the previous educational experience of adults on 
tt..- .ei ;a::!nLii»n that previous success, failure, or type of feel- 
in,-, ihotit H,hi' l would influence their readiness to again be- 
..i;...- iav.Ivc'd in school. These items ire presented in Table 14. 
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\, .... -i n .>f t')e Jirst iten of this table indicates an over- 

whelming Value in Mv..r education. In the total interview sample of 335 
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.idult9, only 27 (8%) agreed that going to school was sometimes a waste 
their children's time. Of those who agreed, 17 were non-^participants, 4 were 
current participants, md 6 had formerly participated in the program.'^ Of 
the Items measuring educationally related behaviors (library books* magazines, 
newspapers and letters written) significant relations were found only in the 
enrt'llntent category, although all relations were in the predicted direction 
(lowest enrollment, attendance, and completion among those not utilizing each 
item). Three items were used to o^asure previous success or experience In the 
public schools (liking for school, grades, and reason for quitting). Of these, 
only one significant relation wad fcjnd: The type of grades former partici- 
pants received in the public schools was highly related to whether they com- 
pleted ABE or not (with only 9% of those with belcw average grades completing 
ABE). This same item was reversed somewhat (though not significantly) in the 
enrollment analysis. 

On the two items indicating the relation of parents* education to 

18 

participation, differen*- categories were used for enrollment- Nevertheless, 
these results indicate that this variable is especially important in the en- 
rollment and completion stages and chat father's level of education may be a 
better predictor of participation rates than mother's education level. 

7. Other forms of participation. Two items were included in the 
interviews to determine how other forms of participation would 
be related to participation in ABE programs. It was proposed 
tliat participation elsewhere would be a good indicator of higher 
ABE participation rates. Table 15 lists the items utilized to 
examine this relation and shows that while the results generally 
cm*- nut as prt»d{rtt'd, nnnc wore st /it f st ! cnl 1 y si^niffcnnt* 
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8. Racial or ethnic preference. In the initial research, some ABK 
personnel stated adults would often avoid classes where a 

predcaninancc of racial or ethnic categories other than their own 
might exist • For this reason it was decided that some indication 
of racial or ethnic preference for classmates and teachers should 
be included, the assumption being that adults who disliked having 
classmates or teachers of a particular sex or race would be less 
inclined to ^participate in an ABE program where they would be 
likely to encoimter such individuals. The results of this anal- 
ysis are presented in Table 16 • 
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i^ain, the table indicates that all results were in the direction 
predicted ("no preference" having greater participation rat^s than "preference 
stated") but none of the relations were statistically significant. 

Programs-Related Factors ^ 

To this point, the discussion has centered on factors in the life 
situation or In the minds of adults which are proposed as factors related to 
their rates of participation. Such factors, hcnirever, do not Include the impact 
that the ABE programs themselves (or participation In them) might have on adults. 
While it seems obvious that program-related variables would have their greatest 
impact on adults wlio have already enrolled, there are some aspects of the pro- 
grams which could encourage or reduce ratp.s of withdrawal. Nevertheless, items 
4Uiij#riHing this general category were analyzed only for the attendance and 
separati<.>n stages of participation. The subfactors identified for analysis 
Q In this categorv are as follows 5 
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1. Recrultufcnt techniques. One factor which would seem tu have 
soou? Impact on participation rates would be in thi» amount and 
kind of information about ABE progTi-aiu; that Is avail ah to 4II- 
jible adults. In the survey sample ol non-participants^ 

of the 114 adults Interviewed indicated they had nevor heard nor 
read anything about ABE classes. In addition, 58.0?: of this 
sample indicated they d*d not know anyone who had ever attended 
such classes. In addition to such awareness of ABE programs and 
participant acqu ilntance, one factor irfiich would seen to be re- 
lated in the attendance and separation stages would be that of 
relation to the recruiter. It would seem reasonable to propose 
that recruitment or urging by a personal acquaintance would be 

more likely to be associated with higher participation than would 

20 

recruitment by some impersonal or formal contact- 

2. ABE activities and friendship opportunities. Many ABE p*^rsonnel 
interviewed indicated that adults often attend ABE because it 
provides opportunities for Informal friendship asi oclatlons. 
Some /\BE programs, however, provide less opportunity for such 

21 

associations than others and may thus discourage participation # 
In order to limit the length of this report, these two variables 
have been included together in Table 17. 
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An examination of this table indicates * that the two questions concern- 

{nr riTruitnent wcrv asked on both the qjp. t !nnnaf rt* (;;!vcn only ti^ rur ,r 

ABE participants) and the interview samples. Since former participants were not 
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survuyifd in tlic quest iunnairf projoct the ri-sults arc available only fur tfio 
attendancu ntagf. The results of this analysis show that, contrary to predic- 
tion, highest rates of attendance and cijmpletion were found amon<; adults who 
were recruited urged to attend by an impersonal relation, or who on their 
own decided to enroll. This finding may be related to the tendency of upper 
incock* and occupation categories to have higher soc foi'coiu^mic ^r^Mips \ Uu\ otit 

about ABK through acre formalized channels (advertising, etc.) and decide on 

22 

their ^^wn to attend (as well as a jwssibly greater ability to attend). 

The item on friendship showed no statistically significant relation- 
ship in th<: attendance stage, but was highly predictive cf COTtpletion* Adults 
with many friends in the program were more likely to ci>niplete it (only I?:, of 
those with no friends completed the program). 

3. Perceived achleven^nt or satisfaction. As with any program, if 
expectations are not iret, continued participation would seem un^ 
likely. Lilcewise, if adults perceive little achievement in the 
program, they are not likely to continue. Table IS presents an 
analysis of these proposi;::d relations* 
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Whilu none of the items presented in thi.- table were statistically 
-significant in the attendance category ail but one demonstrated statistical sig- 
nificance in the predicted direction in the cwnpletit-n stage of analysis. These 
results provide evidence that completion of the program is related to the satls- 
! net ion adults feel with regard to their progress and achievement* 

A in«i]or si't of factors Included in this section was that of teacher 
characteristics and attitudes. Jones (1971 : 18) stresses the importance of 
such factiirs and states thnt success depends primarily upon the attl^iues, 
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tho knowledge, and skills oi the teachers. Warm, empathet ic , dedicated teacitcrs 
have no substitute in adult education." Such teacher-related factors which wt*re 
added to the list of pnigram factors are: 



4. Biographical characteristics. The primary concern here Is whethisr 
such things as the age* sex, ethnicity, marital status, and educa- 
tion and social class background of teachers are related to rates 
of a; tendance. The only prior expectation from this set of varia- 
bles was that teachers of similar backgrounds to the adults they 
are teaching might be better able to empathize and relate to their 
students and thus would experience greater rates of participation/ 

Except for data on the age, sex, and ethnicity of teachers, the re- 



search activities of this project did not include collecting Information on the 
teachers of former participants (since many of such teachers would no longer 
be teaching ABE) . For this reason t!»e only data for which a comparison of the 
attendance and completion results is possible is on age, sex, and ethnicity of 
ARE teachers. All subsequent teacher data must necessarily be limited to an 
analysis of their relation to rates of attendance. Table 19 presents the data 
on teacher age, sex, and ethnicity. 



The only item indicating a significant relation to ABE participation 



in tiiis tabic was the ethnicity of the teacher. The sequence of results in the 
attendance pfia.se, however, is not the same as the one found for completion. 
Black teachers liad the highest attendance while Anglo teachers had the greatest 



is better able to encourage attendance or completion, it is Important to real- 
ize that teach -rs are mont likely to have a predominance of adults of their own 
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ethnic group. Thu^^ these rates may be more a reflection of ABE student traits 
than of teacher characteristics. This possibility n^y be ex^ined by review- 
ing br'efly the relation of certain biographical characteristics of adults. 
The data are presented in Table 20. 
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Wliile only the data on marital status shew statistically significant 
relationships (on enrollc^nt and completion), certain other features of the 
table are important. The ethnic sequence Jn the coiiq>letion category Is ident- 
ical to that of ABE teachers and the sequence for attendance has only Blacks 
and Anglos in reverse order. Nevertheless, the percentage differences for 
these two groups on the student data are small. Thus, additional support is 
provided that the ethnicity of students may be behind the differences in par-^ 
ticipation rates of the three ethnic categories of teachers. 

The remainder of the data on teachers, ss indicated earlier, was only 
analyzed as it related to attendance. The attendance scores were computed for 
each teacher by adding up the total student hours present and the total nusd>er 
of hours all students in each teacher ^s class were absent. Fr«n these two 
totals it was possible to determine a total score %rhich represented the percent 
attendance of all students taught by each teacher. 

In addition to presenting only attendance information, the following 
tables Vffer from the preceding ones in another important way: They will be 
based on Analysis of Variance statistical prot^edures rather than the Pearson^s 
Chl-square data utilized so far. Nevertheless » the only important change for 
tfii* oadtr will that tho rosult*; piesontod will «how the nverage or mcnn 
percent attendance for each category rather than indicating what percent of 

EMC e,^. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

k'AkU ..•.itogory arc high attcnderB. This ^«lteration ruy be iUustrntt^d bi-st hv 
preaontlng Table 21 wlildt shows how other biographical characteristics <»* tonch- 
crs afi' related to . ,i attendance of their students. 



Tabh- 21. The relation of certain biographical characteristics of ABE teachers 
Lo the percent attendance of their students. 



Variable and Items 


Highest to lowest attendance 
(Average % atlenH9n:Le) 


Sl},nif Icancf 
less than .05 


Bioftr-inhical characteristi cs 
Marital statiu; 


niarried ^ w:»s raar. > single 
(75% - 7A2 - 73%) 


No 


Numbor of children 


1 or 2 " 3 or iKire > none 
(76% - 76% - 72%) 


No 


Last grade completed by 
father 


12+ > 8 thru 11 > 0 thru 7 
(71% - 70% - 69%) 


No 


Last grade completed by 
..u'ther 


12+ > 0 tnru 7 > 8 thru 11 
(72% - 68% - 66%) 


No 


Occupational status 
(S.L.I.) of father 


High (34-99) » Low (1-33) 
(70% - 70%) 


No 



Thi? reader will see that the type of data provided in this table arc 
si-nilar to that presented in the preceding tables. The % figures, however, 
sh.>w thf avi-ragi' /" attendance of teachers of each of the categories listed. 
'I '.rrUd tuachirs, ^or example* had students who avcraj^ed 75% attendance while 
tik students of single teachers averaged 73% attendance. The exact significance 
s. i.p'-; wtTt not available for this dat;», hut it is possible to indicate whether 
th. rtsults arc significant at the ,05 level. When they are significant at a 
-..i.ilUr dfclnial I vi«l (.01, .001, etc.), such information will be indicated. 
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riMi iin^ and proi osslonal quali f i i'at ions. TUv items under tlil.s 
v.Mi.ihlc W4»ri' iiii'ludiii In .^rdor t4i i'X.imino jljetltor tcaohcrs vh<' 
have the ^u*nerai 'V^oi ensionar' qualll icatlons havu higher rates 
of participation. Included here are the highest degree received^ 
rertil N ation, level and anumnt of other teaching experience^ 
<:.P.A. in college, ability to speak Spanish, years of ABV. exper- 
ience, amount of ABi: training, and training in teaching English 
as a second language. The analysis of these items is presented 
i n Table 22. 

Table 22. The relation of training and professional qualifications of ABE 
teacheri5 to the percent attendance of their students. 



Variable and Items 



Training and pro^'css' :'»nal 
quali f icallims 

Hii^iiejrit decree ct^ripletcd 



p4jsst 'S*^! on ot te ach in;; 
certk t icate 



Yonrs of al 1 teacfnn^ 
eKper ience 

Vfcirs »»f ABI' teacfiing 
experience 



Other L*r.ipio>Tient 

S}>anlsli-:^peakin>; 
ahilltv 



Total clock fiiiurs o\ 
ABE-rclated traininr 



Highest to lowest attendance 
(Average % attendance) 



IJc i;A > ^V. + > liA & 10+ hrs >nfi. 

(7?!^. - 77:: - 75r - mz) 



Not certified certified 



(72% - 622;) 



6 years + ' 1 thru 5 years 
(75% - 73%) 



5 years + * 2-A ^ up to 2 
(7r.% - 7S% - 727.) 



N(mfc^ ■ otluT-not teaching > 



i (SIX - 7Bt - 72?) 

i 2 — 



None ■ liave abiHty 
( 73%- ^ 



i8+ ■- 13-18 > 0-12 
i (77Z - 77"^ - 75%) 



S^gnif icance 
less than .05 



Yes 



Yes 

(less than .01) 



Mo 



No 



Yes 

(less than .01) 



Yes 

(less than .01) 



Ho 
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An examination of the data presented in Table 22 reveals a rntiu r 
inqjortant finding: Teachers who lack the general professional features of 
public school teachers have rates of attendance significantly higher than those 
who have such credentials. Three of the significant items show highest attend- 
ance in the classes of teachers %iho are not certified, %Ao have not coop'eted 
a college degree, and who are not employed as public school teachers in addi- 
tion to their employment in ABE. 

25 

Several explanations of this finding were proposed. First, it 

was considered possible that the 1002 attendance figures of learning centers 

(where no absences nre possible) might be responsible (if learning center 

teachers tended to b^. drawn fr<»a non-public school ranks). When such teachers 

26 

were eliminated fr<»B the analysis, however, the same significant results were 
obtained. A second explanation proposed that teachers who do net have all the 
"trappings'* of professionalism would not have such a great difference from 
their students in socio-economic status and ma.- be better able to relate to 
thfa (as well as a possible greater acceptance by their students). A third 
possibility, though no direct evidence was found to support it, is that such 
teachers may be reporting attendance differently from the public school teach- 
ers (who are already familiar with attendance reportit^ techniques). A fourth 
posslb- lity is that such teachers, because of their level of professional qual- 
ifications, are assigned to categories of students who are high -at tenders. At 
present, however, these data are not sufficient to spr-.dfy the cause of such 
differences in attendance rates and additional research «rlll be needed to more 
precisely identify the factors responsible. 

The finding that teachers who speak Spanish have significantly lower 
rates of attendance than those who do not was also contrary to prediction. It 
was assumed that suh teachers would be better able to work with the Spanish- 
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spcakinA stiuU-nts in ABK <whi.li an- fouml. In varyint; proportions throughout 
t!u' Ht.it '"^ ) I'ld Wi'iild thus iMirour.ij'f c^vntcr r;itos <if attvnUancf. The pr.ib- 
ubU- sour..c oi this r.-riuU in the lower r iun of alU'ndanc4? in tht- classes of 
Mexlcan-Anwrican tcuhcrs (bUZ average atti?ndance) . These teachers navt? sig- 
nlficrmt numbers of migrant farm workpts In their classes wlio are often unable 
to attend because of their occupational requirements. This factor emphasizes 
that certain tate^.or ies of teachers are not necessarily poor teachers If their 
rates ol .it tendance are lower than others. This research Indicates that a v de 
variety oi indinet factors may account for s-.ch variations. 

6. Methods of instruction used in ABE. AliE classes throughout the 
State are not uniform In the methods of classroom presentation. 
Some teachers use the standard lecture method; others prefer to 
work with small groups In the class; still others orient their 
instruction to a one-to-one presentation and rely on progrananed 
materials, in addition, there is somt: difference of opinion as 
to whi-Lher adults should be given work to do at home. The in- 
terview survey of teachers was designed to measure these variables 
and to examine winch methods are related to higher levels of ABE 
attendance. T!ie results of the analysis on these vai'iables arc 
presented in ta»«'e 



Table 23 on following page 
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The only slgr iHcmt result found in Table 23 is that teachers of 
ller classes have higher rates of attendance than do those who teach larger 
cl iK^.-;. A nWly ix.pl.ination for this finding would be that teachers with 
fewer students are able to devote more attention to each student and may thus 
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4'n iHini ii- lii^lu r p.trt i * ipaL ion (a lii);h juTciMit oi sLuUi>nts Indicatv*! tliiit tlu- 
4li ^4ir«'d morv ol the teachcr-Htudf nt Inti-r.ict inn) . 

T.ibU* 2), T\\o relation of tnethMds of Instruction iXHvd by ABK UMrhors to the 
per* int at ti.'ndancc* of their students. 



Variable and Items 



. H i ^hes t t o 1 owes t at tcndxince 
! (average 2, attendance) 



I n s t ru*. t i 4>na 1 I teins 

i oi time you spend working 
wi th individuals 



30-59% ^ 60-100?: > 0-29% 
(72Z - 702 - 69%) 



How restricted do y*m feel ; Not restrict, very-somewhat 
in beinfi able to Innovate' . (707, - 69%) 



ili^w 4iffen do you >^Jve your i Occasionally > often = never 
students honewurk: ' (70^ - 68;^ - 68:^^) 



Sl7v i»l Viiur ARE class? 
(Qu stionnaire) 



About wtiat percent of your 
ABE materials are designed 
sp./i If Ically fi^r adults? 



1-15 16-20 ' 21+ 
(78% - 76% - 70%) 



0-59% ^ 60^89?: • 90-100% 
(72% - 72% - 67%) 



Slgnl f icance 
less than .05 



No 



No 



No 



Yes 

(less than «01) 



No 



The i ten or\ 7 a' tine spent with individual students showed a sip- 
nil iiint relatiiMi fcOl) ti) attendance when Icarniiig centers were not excluded 
u. i.: Lin analysis. The results presented In Table 23, however, show the rela- 
tion found when learning centers are not considered. This was done because 
learning renters utilize Individualized instruction and their 100% attendance 
s. . res unneeessari ly t 1 s the re'ults. 

7. le ichers' evaluation of ABK. ABE teachers often r^; orted that 
t h'i r <n j*v,Tient nf ti'-i<'hin>'. .fclnlts was jm-ater than the sntis- 
f art {on tfiey got from teaching in public schools. It would seem 
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th.u variations in this factor ci^ld be rvUted to changes in 
P , li. i!Mf i.Mi rai. s. In addition, other ovaluatlon varlabU's 
i Vmh i : it'd liu ludc: 

a. How roHtri.-.tod a tt^achcr ivtiU in being able to Innovate or 
UHi> iiLs/her i^wn ideas 

b. P.ow nuilt cximomU- benefit an adult will receive from ABK 

c. What problems a teacher feels are associated with teaching 

ABE 

Tiu-Kc variabK'ti are presented in Table 24. 

Table 24. The rolation of each teacher's evaluation ABE to the percent 
attendan4'e of their students. 



Variable and Items 


Highest to lowest attendance 
(average % attendance) 


Significance 
less than .05 


Tca^^K•r*^^ evaluation of ABE 

How much thf liT^u- do y4>u 
••njov tonc-filim Aiii'.V 

— 1 


always generally-seldoffi 

(701 - fy97,) 

. 


No 


How docH your c'li jovmcnt <^f 
te.ik'inng AUh ^.onp.iro with 
pub 1 1 » school *i4:hin>;? 


more to nuch less > much 
no re enjovable 
(717 " 702) 


No 


WlMt Z of adults who faltti- 
ftilly .itiond ABK for 1 year 
will r^'.-eivL' dir-'4l econonit- 
benef i 1 V 


807. + up to 49% = 50-79% 
(7U - b9Z - 69%) 


No 


What arc the bi^j^t-st problems 
faced by ABK teachers? 


participation -other 
I (7QZ - 69;:) 


No 



As Tihl.- 24 illustrates, differences In categories in these iteirs 
are sH/,ht and ii.us cannot bt- accepted in this research as factors related to 
ABE participation. 
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8* TtMchor-student relations variables. In discussions with various 
oMporliMUt'J ARr idr.liiiscr.itors t'onctTnfni', what ronati ctiicil :» 
^"ijo^Hi ABE teaclier," one factor that seesicd to energe was th.it 
the teacher should be able to empathize with his/her wtudentii. 
These same adainistrators said that teachers who could not keep 
students in their classes often seeffied to "paternal! ze" the 
students. While it was difficult to i^.et a precise definition of 
what exactly was neant by this term, some specific behaviors 
were mentioned which were suggested as exai^les of paternalism. 
Some of these were included as iteias in the interview schedule. 
They arc as follows: 

a) Forcing adults to do assigned work 

b) Not taking a student's word for absences, etc. 

c) Permitting or engaging in gossip about one's students 

d) Getting involved with students in their personal problems 
f) Using "off -color" jokes and expressions in class 

Table 25 shows how such items are related to attendance. 



Table 25 on following page 



All but one of the relations analyzed in Table 25 had slight differ- 
ences in response categories and were not statistically significant. The single 
sl.'.nif leant result showed that very low rates of attendance were found for 
tuachors who attempt to become involved In the personal lives of their ARI' 
.otudc^nLsi. 
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l ibii' Ih- r,. Lit ion of u-aaiL-r-MLuJoiU n-Utiuns variables to the percent 

.»{ I t'n-.laiu-.« of thi- tvachi'r's AiJK i lans. 



Variable and Tresis 

1 


(a 'i ra^f ^1 art-, iviatice) 


Signii ic ince 
t.cns than .05 


i 

Tcachcr^-sLudent relations 








IaM liitn ii:. what he wants = 






got him to do assigned 


No 


siudenl J.* t^i work 


- other 






{707. - 701 - 702) 








1 



What shiV^i i :ou Co voa 
saspect * ' jd^^^ni n^^t 

about reas^« IS ♦or ibsence? 



What .should you \o it 
another APE le.ieher 
t;*ll.* vou imnece5f;ary 
gossip about y ut ^.LU- 
dt^n L ? 



When .shi-uUl yon help 
studt-nt^j witfi pi.rsonal 
pr4^ble!ts? 

iiow would your students 
feel afaiUit t teacher 
urfin^ **ol f 'euI.n" iol e.-i 
'»r p rt"-'*^' i oir ? 



Take his wor^l " probe for 
real reasou " of her 
(73% - 69% - 6?%) 



4- 



j Think it's no probloT*> > 
i fiink it*s not a serious 
I problem - tt ltik you should 
i try to st*>p It 
1 i7\7 - 69% " 69%) 



No 

<.10 but >.05 



No 



DiHcourage discas«;ion of 
personal problems ^ only 
wlitMi they volunteer > 
r actively encourage discussion 

(76/ 71/ - ^7;:) 



(le^'fi than .01) 



not are i)r like It 
d f s H k<' 



No 



CuP.uro i>! piKvrtv beliefs. Related to the above discussion of 
paternalism is the adlurenre Manifested by teachers to beliefs 
ibout the poor. A Leai her's beliefs that hls/hcr students are 
pr..t;. to latalism, ni)t deierrin); j;ratif iratlon, lacking of edu- 
..itt-nil aspiration-., t ti . eould euncelvably affect their rela- 
tion, .i:ui iiiiHi , iiu p.ii Li. ip.iti.»n oi liu-ir adult students. :or 
tiio fitou part, items lor this portii»n of the interview schedule 
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were adapted frum literature related to the culture of poverty 
28 

debate.*' Items were s^olectcd to neasure acceptance or rejec- 
tion (and the extent of such) of allegations that the poor (or 
lower class individuals): 

a. feel driven by fate 

b. have little ability to defer gratification 

c. accept but do not live by niddle-class values 

d. believe in male Uumluance 

e. fail to see education as a means of social i!iobillty 
i\ are basically happy in their condition 

g. are to blame for their own poverty and discrimination against 
them 

h. experience a great deal of failure in their family life 

In addition^ two items * ere included to measure beliefs onceming 
Mexlcan-Aner leans and Blacks. Essentially, th^<«e items alleged that: 
I. f^cgro children have no ^^successf ul" male models 
j* Mexican-American children are alingual 

Finally 9 teachers ware asked to indicate (by percentage scores) their 
evaluation of sources at poverty (structural factors vs . cultural factors vs. 
personal failure). It was proposed at the beginning of this research that 
teachers who accepted these beliefs concerning the poor would offend or patern- 
al! ze their students and thus have low^^r rates of attendance. In addition, it 
was .issiined that teachers who tended to blame poverty on the culture of the 
pit^tr or nn the poi»r thensclvos (personal failure) would have Icwer rates of 
attcnd;ince than tho.-^e whii lelt that poverty was primarily due to economic or 

if rii. f ur il f.ii t ^rs. T.ililf 2h shows thi* res».Jts tif the nnalysls of the ronposite 
29 

iter an/ilvr>es . 
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Tablo 1*^. 1).. r. l iti.m i^t ABE tvadurs' .itcfi'taiitjc of beliefs com-eminn tlu- 
« .»u;u :; k ■. p.H'^ rty to the porci'nt attond.mcf of their ABE Mtudenis. 





Hl>iht*rtt to lowest attendance 
(average 7. attendance) 


Slgnif ItaiHi 
less than Afj 


Ai'i'i'P taiitro ot hv\\\'(A f, in- 
tern in>; the ...iti-Si- «>i 
}K»vvrLy 

C»^r.binf4l 1. kt-rt il^n 


High acceptance raediuin > 
(73% - .68% - 66^) 


No 

(C.Ol but 7.05) 

i 


Cv^mbi lU-d fu r • i*nt 
scores *^ p '''r i»> 
whoii stutci.K'nL applies) 
on dti>;ree /i aec^ptanco 


medium acceptance > low ^ 
high 

(76% - 69% - 65%) 


i 

i WO 

1 — 


Percent iM' p.nvrty due 
ecoiuirnic eaui^es 


5U + > 0-25?. 26-50% 
(72% - 70% - 69%) 




i'erci'nt p4»verty due 
to cultural ! actors 


21-45% > 0-19% ^ 45% + 
(72% - 69% - 67t) 


No ^ 

1 

J 

1 



r.-r.-.-n oi p.-cTi:' due 1 0-19? - 31% + > 20-30% 

to pers. luil niluro j (72% - 72% - 66%) 
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Althouf^h nunc of these variables showed a significant relation to 
;»tti;nd.«nc.^*^ Ic should bo noted that the direction of results did not come 
out IS pro«IK t..a. The hlyhcst Ifvcls of attendance were found for teachers 
viw r..!)dc*! t ■ a,.icc with the statencnts concerning the poor. Taken one itora 
;it I tiru , iw.i I.ikt-rt Itens were found to bt- significantly related (at the 

•'iht po<,r have littU' ability to defer gratification or to pTan for 
ti;.' i'lt'ir.'.'* 

"Til.' r-* lass Atgro child entering school often has !)ad no cx- 

•.ji.-ti f with .1 ' Hufffssf ul ' male model.** 

» 77 



r.ittv: ft' .it ti'nd.init* ih.m ifu! itMclurs whu d J sj^.n^d. It wntilif Si^n disir -bK- 

CO surviw a larger sanplo ot AUK ti.uiicrs to soc 11 the dirot tion nrmjuti n-d 

here would l:ave a .maiist iral ly rtii'niiicant relation to ,m*^ -endaiuv wlt!i a 

31 

larger number of teachcris on yAxlch to bai^e the data* 

10. Di^gmatism and prejudice* Jones (1971 : 9) states that 

"prejudlee has a relatively minor direct el Tect on adult eJtica- 
tlon since deeply prejudiced teachers rarely enter tir continue 
where the objec ts of their dislike are present. If they do 
pear, the students disappear, using ihelr voluntary <ipiion t«i 
£scape a heinous situation". 

For the reason indicated by Jones and ht*cause it is Jitticult 
to measure prejudice directly anonj; teachers^ It was derided to 
use an Indirect measure of prejudice and at the same tfnu.' Lap 
another possible attitude set. I.e. that of dogmatism. The dog- 
raatlsu scale utilized for tltls research was a 25 item short-form 
scale developed by Tr Md^-hl and Powell (1965). It was hypothe- 
sir,ed in this rep4>rl that a;4 the level of dof^atism Incre^ises, 
Ii»vels iJT rates o^ Alii! participation would decline. The analy- 
sis <^f thu conbint?d item scores wi*re conducted using Pearsons's 
correlation C4iefficient analysis. This technique reve Oed a 
signifliMnce figure of only .2920 (correlation coefficient 
-.072^^);a lack of statistical significance even though the re- 
sults were in the direction predicted. Thus, there is no basis 
for Ci^m ludinr, that t nehers who are rv^asured as highly dojynat Ic 
h.iVe lower .it tendance r*:-es than those %/iio score low on this 
variable. 

A; :i ' » i)< I r. : *4 i •<! ! li riJii/hntjl {his ii^ifun on (<-a<her v.jfi ji-^ ^ 
tht nuriber ot stat i .st i < 1 1 iy si^^nilicant relatl^ms fails to give mu4'?i .suj»pi»rt 



lo llu ... t.Ms ;ii..i...,vd .IS i-.?sts 4>r boiH'flt.s of ABE part i^-i pat ion. This out»om- 
■ I,. .,»,.!. • • 111.' l.w !)ut.;|i,-r .-1 ti-.ti-iuT". it>r wli««n .itf onHancc was r.'p«trf.-<I 
{IZ tt.u'luTs irt LiK- i.mrview satnj^lf). Siiict-, in most cases, the direction <»! 
the rcriuitrt wa.-. as prcsHt tid (wi'li tht- niJtabU- exception »if artcptanct; ul • 
turc ni poviMtv iH-iit'fs), thcBi' variables «.an b«? only partially accepted. 

Thw: Ri'laltim oi Kthniclty to ABE Participation 

r!iroti.;h<iiit the section ri-porting the relation of the proposed factors 
to particip.ii the discussion has, for the most part, failed to dofflonstratp 

how the various fact*irs identified related to the participation rates of each 
ethnic ^',roup. Wliile much of the data does not permit an extensive analysis by 
cthnlcliv,^' it was possible to obtain some limited infomatlon regarding this 
variiblo. 

In tile disiMission of some prelitninnry findings of this report, fig- 
ures r:;i..wi.i^ H e iJUili r-rcprcscntation of /\n^lus were presented. Table 20 alst) 
prcscnied !in<linj-,s .«n How .it tondance and completion status vary by ethnicity. 

In thf iln.il d.ivs .'1 tho production of this report, data from T.E.A. became 
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av.tlJabU wliirlj )Is*> sh<wrfed hw attendance varies by ethnicity. These data 
alh.'w for itK' .in.ilyaiM of attendance either Including or excluding learning 
center . Wh. 11 i ■.irninr. centers are Included, the average attendance breakdown 
is .is ioit..w:4 (,i/,nif. .001): Anglos 87%, Mex i can-Am- r I cans 79% and Blacks 
787,. P;u ludini-. learning center participants gives the following sequence (sii;- 

.ir,,: Anj- liis 7hZ, Blacks 74% and Mexican-Americans 73%. This latter 
sequen.i-, it n iv noted, is the same as the one found in Table 20. These data 
-ils . '.ov th it An, Jos have a mm [\ larger percentage of their participants at- 
tending le.irnin/. - enters th.in do either of the other two ethnic groups (Anglos 
137,, •!. .<jc iji-/V,ieri. .ms 207. and Blacks 16?,). Another finding illustrated by 

?9 



tlio:;o Jala in ihai whiU* An^;t47S hav»» a hi*;lu r {K*n\MU ;cLcmlaiu-4't ihvv in hi 
thi- pror.ran h-;s t iiu- th.in 4»{l!u r o( llio othor ivo ethnic ^•n^up:«. Onlv of 
An;Jiis^ lor cxaripU% wc*ru fn tUv prtisram for imirc than 50 hours whiU* '>97 o! 
Blacks and 48;, of >k»xU an-Amoriirans wero in for that much tita<? (signify < .0001). 
This Indicates that i\n{;lu aduits (whose* median K'vol of education Is hirhi*r) 
nav bo conpletlnn the program in iuss time* than cith4?r Black?* «>r Mux ican-Auk.*r leans. 
This ci'uld also hc'lp explain their higher rates of attendance. It would seen 
to l4^1h*U' that adults who need less tine to compli'ie the f^rof^ram would have 
•f vitcr n4>tivation to havi» hiijh percent attendance for the sliort tlmi^ they are 
in than would adults who must participate for a more extended tinui. 

It will be remembered that significant relations were found in the 
enrollment stai;e for m*my of the attitude variables proposed. If the totals 
for the attitude sets are computedf average attitude scores can be determined 
and these averages can be shown for each ethnic ^roup in relation to enrol Inent 
st.!tii.>. Tile data on nastery of environment presented in Table 27 will illus- 
ir.it-- this proci'dure. 



ibli J7. Avi-rage (ne^in) nastery of environment t<ital ItiT. scores by cnr<^ll' 
Hvnt status and ethnicity 
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Kthnir StiJtus 



Mi'X i can -Ark" r I r .m 



Hl.ick 



•!..t.il 



Enrollment Status 



Knrollcd 



N = 54 
S - 21.963 



31 

23.000 



33 
:'3.97n 



Not enroll fd 



N - 42 
5J » 17.452 



43 
19.651 

27 
.?3.Ufi 



22.632 



117 
20.068 



12. 189 



.SI;4nl 1 ic.iin f ,001 
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In each cc-ll of Tabic 27 art two figures. Tlu- first ( represent *!d by N) Is 
the total n.inb. r oj adults f.iUinn in isioh coll oateRory. The second (X)is 
the m«'Jn or awraRo attitude score for adults of tlwt category. The column 
total mean scores (22.632 and 20.068) show the c«tcnt to which each enrollment 
group perceives control or mastery of Its environment (with enrolled showing 
greater perceived control than not enrolled). The difference between these 
two scores was great enough to show a significance value of less than .001. 

It Is possible to use the figures presented in Table 27 to graphically 
portray !uiw ttu- ethnic groups within each category score on the items. 
Figure 4 presents this Information. 

Figure A graphical presentation of the Average Mastery of Envlroiwent 
tt'tal ittfn scores by enrollment status and ethnicity. 



i 

1 



1 

-t 

4. 



Figure 4 ^raphltally shows how the average mastery of envlroni«it score dif- 
ferences vary by ethnicity. The greatest differences between enrolled and 
not enrolled a« i . f -uiui i. r M.\uan \r.erjcj»n> nhile Anglos showed the least 
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ilifforvnci' (as well as tlu- higltfst ti4*rtu»ivi»d mantery scoron). Tlit^se data 
su«);i'st that a Kiw d4'>'r4H» *»f p«»n'fl vihI m-isttTy of one's environaent oonHtlttites 
a greater *^bstaele or b-irrii-r for tlu* ABK participation of Mexican AnK^ricanH 
and BlackM than it divs for Anghis. 

The two icetoH uslhI to sea sure Hclf ccmc ept of ability were also combininl 
Into a total score and the mean scores were ex^lncd In relation to enrollnk'nt 
status ai^ ethnicity. These data are presented in Table 28. 

Table 28: Average self-concept of abilfty total Itea scores by enrollment 
status and ethnic ity« 
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Tlu results tfuiic- .injly-iis inUii.iU- that Mfxican-Anior icans In both 



:J5 



*:dtOiiorlt;s have th^- towcMt st U iomvpt of .ihHity as to educational effort. 
Mexican .Vaer leans a!si> shi^w.J tht- ^rt-atcst ditlerence between the two partici- 
pant categories. Anj;io non-participants on the other hiind, evidenced a slightly 
higher mean scori- thin did participants of the same ethnic category. As was 
the case with the mastery ot iMwir«inraenta 1 data, it appears that this variable 
might con8t^.:utt a hlndoranco to the enrol Uneut of minorities, but not of 
Anglos. 

Similar 1 indinss wi-rt- tn<r« untered in the analysis of the cxtoit of In- 
dlvlduallsnj and < ol le^ tiv i among participants and non-participants. These 
data are prt'scntod In TabK- 7.9. 



Table 29: Average ind Jvidual ist l<-i:ol'octlvlst ic total ii-jm scores by 
enrollment statur; and ethnicity. 
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Arf those data indicate, Mcxican-AncrUans again show the greatest differ- 
ences between participants and non-participants In the level of individualism 
Anglos are again shown to have higher scores of individuaUsm than either of 
the other two ethnic groups. Thus, the data lend support to the proposition 
that the individualistlc-collectivistlc orientation is related to enrollment.^ 
While sucfi data may s»»ed some light on possible factors that hinder adults 
(and especially minority adults) from enrolling in ABE, they only compound 
the problem of trying to explain why minorities are "over represented" In 
ABE programs. If these obstacle s(and many others encountered in this research) ^7 
pose greater hinderances for minorities than they do for Anglo adults, why are 
Anglos not enrolled in the program in greater proportions than they currently 
are? Several explanations are suggested by the data analyzed in this research. 
While It is not practical to pres^it a detailed analysis of the data at this 
point, a summary of some of the finding should shed some light on this question. 
The following list presents some of the possible explanations Identified by 
this research: 

I. The primary factor suggested Is that Anglo adults of low 

educational status do not value or perceive a need for 

education to the extent that minority adults do."'^ They, 

more than Blacks and Mexican Americans, thought school 

was sam<iUmos a waste of childrens' tiote. Minorities 

tended tJ see ABE as a means of improving their oc- 

39 

cupational status while personal Ijuprovaaent (in such 
things as inproved self confidence and ability to ex- 
press ones*; If) scaaed to be the major motivation of 
Anglos. In addition, the finding that "being too tired" 
was as significant obstacle tor Anglos but not for 
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minority .uiulLv. ••.U);^«.fSi s ,t 1.»W4T . »r.i«!i i tmont to t-diuat ional 
iniproviuu'iu nu tlu- part iM Aju'. 
2. Tiiftv w.is smuu- .vi.ltit,. Tv,^«!i r.'r,f.it-. h pro.ji^i wiiiiti in- 
dlc.itid a hc'sit-iiuv on thi- j).«ri ot /\n>;losUo attend classes 
In whi.h tJu io;>.lur or i\iv oWn-r students Wi-rt- Blacks or 
Mcxlc.in AmorUans, Anj-Jos, i.-r .xuipl.-, wiri- tiu- onlv othnic 
category fcT vUich a si^nil icant n-Jation was found bt-tween 
«Mirt>Unu'nt and iiivlVrim.- U)V a parti.'u!ar oihnic status of 
tlu- toachcr. In addiliiMi, AnnJ^'s s<»-nii-d to h<' isaharraasod 
t.ir cht-ir frit-nds to km*? tluy wore attt-nding ABE: not 
just bor.-ase of a foar of sh»iwin}' their lack of education, 
but also a tear of what tlunr friends (or employers) would 

think of them goinn tv» a program whieh. In many peoples' 

AO 

minds, is lor the illiterate and ethnic minorities. 
3. A third ra.r1or fartor whi.-h m;iy explain the lower rates 
of An>Uo enrol iHenc In ABK is the restricted availability 
of the C.K.n. or high seh^nO equivaleney offering. The 
Federal regulation,-, r.-vtrning the use of ABH funds have, 
-iiK. i'^i, a i;. .;.iti-'i H)..? -i.-!. \'iiv.A> in- ii<fd t<»r "basic" 



,,,ti..; tM.-i.'li 1-1 vi .'Jit :iMde t-t|'.ii valent ) 



i.r-'ti i'.-iut the ^!;!te 



hi-. ..i'r<T..! ;!.' ■..'• .!•..:.. .1 .i<. t ri i li i ••;:.) ^ Ihi- 
ieJer.'.i .mi i ) r 1 ■ vi , , h had th<- effect of not 



; 1 1 111- iVM i i ihi i i t \ of 



;!l.-t ru.M.M-.. ii.i M .1 (! ;.oul.l Vi-diu'e Aii-io en- 

.■,,i;,;,,nT i!. t.-. . .V .; : !i; i, Xn-.l.' :ulnlt< u»>iild prohalily 
I.... ^. ti^ i-..:i1<vt iii'i i<il. -li" 1 he ! I' fjn'onnKMit i'1 n.i .!', 

nn>,;!M'); ■■ iiKv t lu y h-i-. i a hi.Ju-!- median level 



ut i*ducat ion tfuin oiiluT of the other two olhnic cati^ftorii's. 
SiH:4ind, Anglos arc mori* often recruited into the progrnia 
by mure impersoiiiii means (such an advertising, or radio 
announcements) than are Mexican ^ericans or Blacks. 
Eliminating the possibility of offering or advertising 
G.E.D. instruct ion« then, would probably reduce Anglo 
enrollment more than it woidd for Blacks or Mexican 
Americans.^ ^ 

WhiU- tlu're are probably aany factors which would help explain the comparatively 
low rates of enrollment of Anglos, the three suggested abosfe are considered in 
this report to be the most Important. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The data produced by this research ^reject have identified many factors 
whirh were found to be related to variations In the rates of ABE enrollment, 
attendance and cinnpletlon. In addition, some data have been produced to show 
hc^ these relationships vary from one ethnic category to another. The data 
also suggest many implications for efforts designed to increase ABE participation. 
These conclusions and implications are enumerated together in the following 
sect ton • 

1. Factors affecting the participation of adults in ABE progr^ns 
are nt'tiMi the >:mv fisr e.ich st;jj:e participation (en- 
rollment, att(j5idance and separation). Thus, efforts to In- 
crease participation might best be conducted during all 
stages of program part icif^t ion* 

2. Significant relations were found for variables cc^prlsing 
each of the three factors (structural « cultural and program), 

be 
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It is suggested that these factors be further developed 
in subsequent research and that the list of variable 
cooprlslng each be further added to or aodified. 
Within each factor are variables which either hinder 
or promote participation. Some such variables aay act 
to profBotF participation while others »ay only hinder 
participation. Still others may exert both a positive 
and a negative influence. The implications of this are 
that, where possible, hinderances shmild be turned into 
factors which facilitate or even encourage participation 
as opposed to simply attmptlf^ to minimize their in- 
fluence . 

Some of the data presented in this report required rather 
great differences to show a statistically significant re- 
lationship to the measures of participation. While an 
obvious implication of this is that future research 
projects on this subject utilize larger samples, the coir- 
clusion also indicates that relationships in this research 
which did not make the .05 confldemre level should not 
necessarily be rejected or considered unimportant. 
Further research might establish their importance and 
they should be kept in mind as possible factors. 

4^ 

The data collected in this research have so'je limitations 
which make it necessary to reemphaslze that the results 
of this research are tentative findings. The project 
was designed as an exploratory search for participation- 
related variables and does not have the methodological 
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fhi'sr viri.ililr-; i.i p.jft i * i p.i t i 4MI. 

Most of tfu- v.irl.iblos .ind iti'nif4 u sU'd in this rc'Sf iri h 
slunrfi'd rt'suUs in tho diroi tiun prt'dlctcd. Of tliusi* 
whiih WtTk' i^ppoHlti' of tlif pridit'lt d direct iim, ciimpar.i- 
tivflv ti»w WiTf statistically si);nl f ic.jnt . Tluisv whiih 
did m.inili'st statist ically si jMii f ii ant rt'tatiuns in tht- 
dlroi'tion iippositv of t-ia. prvdii tid wc - 'ncomv, nrru- 
patiiMial pri'st i^^^^o ratin)*, ontploync'nt status^ Pftiiod of 
r«'f rui tmont ^ sp*nisf's lovcl of education, stated desire 
t4^ qualify i or a job training pr<i>;r!n, ind teacher 
credentials. With the except liui of the t*»aclH«r credentials 
variables, .ill appear ti'^ be reLited to. iuie ^'eneral 
tendency: Iligfur sin- J tiocononlc categories show the iii^hest 
r.ites oi partii ip.it ion in AJiK rather than the liiwer sucio- 
lUiMUjnic v,roups as was predicted. Tluis, those adults 
who have lii^'hor inci^ne and oci upat i<M)a I prestige ratinr>f 
whi' art' tTnnlov<'d, who b^^'ome awar<' of the proj'riifn thr4»u^»h 
::iori' lorrtii channels, whose spiUisi'S have hijtfier "dticatiim 
l« v< Is, and wft<^ d(^ not feel a need to be trained for aa 
ucitipation (po.ssibly because they already ht>ld satisfactory 
jobs) show the- highest rates of participation. The impli- 
cations of tills arc* thai ABi'. is to be tist'd tc raise 
t ht* S4«* loc't MUJHi i i 1 evo I or <n>pnrtt!n { t i <'S o | 1 ower i 1 a.*-s 
idults, greater effijrts nust be made to recruit and.r<-tain 
such 'adults in the >;-rain. 

Some of the hlnderances Identified in this r<*sinrch can 
alleviated with relatively snail res<^urce investments 
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whiU- .♦iltfVs will r«-tjulr»- imwU r.rcaLfr cttttits i.« brin>'. 
.ih.Mit .I'U' ipiT.'. i iH!.' < !i.iii>'.»'. rrovhHov tor tfu- f;irf 
of children jud transportui Ion, lor oxamplo, would not 

« 

bo as dLfHcuU tt» accomplish as attcnptlns tu chanjie 
attituilcs ioncorninu nuislffy 4»i ^>no*s onvi ronmunL . 
Wliat soi-ns t4> ho iu-fili»d i»'r p^fl {t-y-raak ln>» Is i *^nni- 
prchi-nsivi* Invest i ^al ion the re 1 at ivy <•! ffct of 
thcso obstarles (as well as tho induciTuMUs) so that 
< ! torts t<^ naslni/i' part Icipat ii»n can hv iMidv on thf 
basis of an assossment of tho Inportur»co of various 
tacLors as well as some indication of the invostmont 
needed to bring about an appreciable chanRc*. 
8. Many adults are participating In AHi: for reasons other than 
occupational or Inconie related purposes. A relatively 
stn.iH pi-rrontaRc adults surveyed In the qtiest ionnalre 
pro ject reported part icipat f nj; f<»r reasons related to 
«uTupat lona! or i f tMiomir Inpr^ vement . Sone of the major 
r4*nsons indicated were "Just to get an education," per- 
f sona! {r.pr<tve!nent , itnprovenent of social relations and 

acquisltiim of par..irular skills or knowledj^'^e . For this 
reas^>n it d^e-^ not se.^n .ipprnpriate to evaluate the 
el fcrt i veness ul ABK si»lely in terns of economic or oc- 
cupational criteria. Nelthi-r does it seetn appropriate 
to i^ay that adults who haVe dropped i»ut 4>f the program 
bef4>n' recefvins: sofne cettitlcate, etc. have "failed." 
Success or !aihire niist be relative to the goals which 
adults themselves set. .\s they enroll In the program 
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<.uui (H rii'di^ if I V f Iu^mI l ) M WiMihl \u will Lti ditor- 

til t!»os*- iMuls r-itlii*t Ut.in Hntitiii^* i n.st riu t tiui to sonu- 
fstiTn.i ! ! V pfinU'ti-n li iK'ii ji-iM i V4'S, 
9. Mu4 h t»t ilu* i t tt r.iturf * tnu iTiiin/. iUv p4»t»r ( ind ospoo i a 1 1 y 
til*' ^ Ihfiii fiinoritv poiir) li.ivf .ifli;'!^! th.it piuiplf in 
P4^v y dt» ui^l pl.U i- nun li valiK' 4m I'dm atitm. Data (nm 
this r^.^tMnh, liowoviT, iiidlcMto tliat such is not tlu* 
tM^iS *'sp4 i i.ii ly in llu- 4msv 4»* c»thnic- minority adults, 
r!i4- dtiUriur*' in v.iluos n-iy n*'t in tho extent of 

v.Hiii- pl.iifd on C4iii*'.it i*»n hut rather on the purposes f<ir 
wliiih it is desired and the ahility to ptirsiie it. Amon); 
t ht poor, i>.i!"t ii ipat ii»n ifi WW proiirim^ m:w bv as 
important t\M' its -^iH'i.il and friendship 4)pport im i t ics 
a- it I - t'iM" o*>tainin,' ^Mll-- an*! lert i fi vat e^ . !n 
aJditi 'n, thi- poor and ethniv* tninorities may find such 
p i r! J I p.jf !.)f: di!'!iiult or i iiijh>ss i i' even thoui'.h thi*y tle^ire it 

!0. Alii; teailu'rs win* lack the qu.iHriirati >ns and credentials 
I ad iti4)n illy assuned mu'essarv in the publie sehoiils 
nav hi' better able to attraet and hiild ABE students, 
•fliil*- this does not indicate that they are necessarily 
better ti.sichers, it docs imply a need to investigate and 
Piissfhlv reCiMisi ili r the 4{ua I i t i l aMnns ABE teachers. 

11. VariabKv; ?oujici re1at4*d to enrol Inent were spread fairly 
eViMilv anonj; thi- si tu.it itmal and dispositional factors. 
(!<*T.pIft {i?n, howfVer, r;eor?eri to be no;U hfjihly related tc^ 
disp4rsi M^^a il lacLors (uo s lj*,ni f i cant relatii>nships were 
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v.ni «• w'ti.-li si-tTut! to st..in<1 nut in 



the «.-oiaplotlon stiKo (.iHhtMiMli it soiiifJ tc luivc little 
relation In the other twn stages) w;is previous suitess 
In the public sc!i«nils. U seems that adults who pre- 
vieusly Aid poorly in the public s«hot?ls are likely to 
drop out of ABt: prior to ctwipletlni? it. It dmppintj 
.mt is agriln perceived as failure, the nejTativc attitudes 
n! f(3mor participants may be increased rather than re- 
duced by MiV. participation. An implication of this night 
be that success or failure should not be linked to pro- 
j^ran completion. If ABE obU'Ctlver, are broken down into 
a number of more easily obtainable objectives then 
participants could be encoura}',ed by the successful com- 
pletion of short term objectives as well as not having 
to leave the progran teelinr, a sense oi failure. 

12. AliE has succeeded in recrultlnj- fairly lar^e proportionate 
niunben of ethnic minority adults into the prograai. The 
attendance and completion rates of minority adults, however, 
arc below those of Anglos. It appears tha'. minority adults 
have a j'.re.iter number of obstacles to overcome to be able 

to participate in the pro^rara than do Anglos. Once en- 
rolled in the program, however, these obstacles continue 
to make participation difficult and thus reduce the rates 
uf attendance and comnletioa oi rajnotitlcs. 

13. The re.isons for participating in ABE do vary somewhat 
by ♦.•thniclty. In general, minority aduVts are in need 
of r.re bsFl^ skills ( literacy ami rnf^lish /. secord 
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obt ffninr \ <:.!;. H. or Uli\h school .hju i ! rniy t'iTtifl- 
catf. A larj'cr proportltm of Auv.\o adults vould 
probably bv ii-i ruiiod b\ opouipK, tUv progr.im to In- 
^^tru^tlim through a flradt- twclw equlvahnt/^ 
A!thtnigh tavro .«ri' J'artwrs and varfahton cornnKm to 
most ABE programs ^ iMch area and lomrniriity hnvr -jnlqii*- 

rcunstnnces and factors whirh *rfvil ABE i»artii!ipa' ion 
in thoir local pro-.rar;. Hy utill/In); soru* of thv 
Lfch^iiqucj; and n-sultf^ of this and suhs^^qu^^nt rese-irch. 
It should bo iiossihtc tc mkc availabto to our*A prot^ram 
a means to thoroughly investignce the 1oc;al noeds and 
obstacles of the local client population. Thia should 
facilitate designing pro*',ran.s nod Instruction to increaso 
the tMiroll icMt. itt*.t; ^iiicf, ird r.^ial ri*ti>lction of adults 
in each pro^riin. 

l-"*. Adult students surveyed Indicated a wide range of reasons 
for pnrticipatinp, fn ABE and a considerable variation In 
^ the type of classroon interaction preferred. For this 

reason it would sectTi advisable to offer (where possible) 
a variety of in:5tructional procedures. Some adults prefer 
to "get in and get out" and are very much task oriented* 
A learning; center environment and progra!m7H?d Instruction 
night be the best means for accotapl ishlng such needs and 
obji'Ctlves. On the other hand^ many adults who enroll 
Indicate* /I desire for group Interaction and opportunity 
to work wfth other adults ♦ In such cases giving the 
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student a tapo rocordt-r and j fllmstrlp would probably 
result in lower participation and arhlevemcnt . 
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\']\. THK IKKI'CT <M« PART IC 1 1' AT ION UN 
AI.ir.NAriON ASl) LDUCATIUN-RKUTLI) HPJAVfOKS 

AmitiuT .ispovt oi this rest-arrh proji'it was .in .iLtt-nipt Uy .i.ss*-ss ihi- 
I'lU'it ot ABK on i-crt.lin .jttitudos and bcliavftirs of the part It-lpal in>' adults. 
T!u- attitude iton,s used hore wore sc l.. t.d , n-n, a ,.nu.p ot already nvvHop.d 
al iiMiai i.Mi sialt-N. These itefiirt were deHl^-ned tc» tap whether or not the adult 
i.-.-ls ..Mitrol .wer his liic, !eels smlally isolated and/or feels he is 
witliout iu>nnH t*. i;uide behavior (These same items were used in tither p.irts of 
this jtudy). Behavii>rai itt-ms were ihosen by asking itMinseiors .imi teaeher;; 
ol ABK wfjat thev pt-reeived as >;ood measures of behavioral ehan>;e outsMe the 
classroom. F«>r this seleetion, it was deemed important lo choose behaviors 
which rairtht reflect the transference of skills (educational, social, etc) 
! rom the ABK ciassroom out to the adult's real life situation. 

As meatloned earlier, the data for this study were collected in two ways: 
(1) <iucsL ionnalrt's were sent tmt in the mail, and (2) Intensive interviews 
were condJU Led, 

To issfss hchaviijral and attitudinal "change," a si-. .»nd <}uesi i.mna i r* 
was sent (4-H months after the first) to all ABK students that had »ompIeted 
and returned the lirsL raail-t^ut survey. This "change" measure was used 
in .on junction with information collected from the other parts of study to 
help evaluate ABK effects. 

Basically three pieces of inlormatlon were used to evaluate ABK*s effect: 
(J) the first mail-out questionnaire (pretest) provided information cnncernlng 
thf adult*s length of participation in ABK along with responses to the attitude 
and hehjvior items. It was reasi»ned that if adults (who liad hi'en in Iho 
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h..vi..r. ti...., ...l.,U. wh.. h.ui lu-..n in thv pro^r.m .. sh.., I i l^s would 

provldv so... ..viacmc that AHl ctl^.ts lufMvi.MS .uM ..u.lu.U-.; (.') will, i iu' 

return the so.ond rMit-.ut -iHcst lonn.. ire (,»,.st usi ) , nK..surc of H,..u,m- 
l„ ..ttitudc. .,nd b.haviors was ..sscss.d. 11 adults participating in the pn.>;ram 
over a to H month period bcvamo U-ks allenaled and vxhihitcd m..rc of the l>e- 
haviors, this .Iso would he an indi.'alion ot AhK^ flte.t; and (4) the data 
,,.therea ...... in,- interview part ot the studv provided IntormatJon on three 

^ro..,.s o, ..iult ;. current ABK students, forn,er ABK students and non-AHK parli- 
ei,..nis. The r.-.ponses o, non-p..rt ie i pant s to the attitude and behavior it.^s 
wt^re compared to the responses of b<uh . urrent and former student groups. In 
,hose . ..se.s where Aliil students (whether former or .urrenl ) were found to he less 
alienated, and to exhibit mure of the behaviors than their non-student counter- 
P.irls, .mother indi. ilion oi effect was noted. 

,„ ..rder t.. analv/e the results, certain statistical procedures were used 
U.r ea.n t iu- t h, .e t.. huiqaes r just mentioned). For eaeh te.'hnlque, a 
brief dcs.ripi. on ot the procedure used alon« witi. the correspond ing results 
will t..liow. For the information collected i the M rst queslionnai ro 
cnail^out, it va. -.ucessary to cotnpute a correlation between length of parti- 
cipation and the exatnined behaviors aad*att Itudes (A correlation Is a a.c..sure 

uu. relati..n..,M. between two variables. The greater the eorrelntion, the 
greater the decree Of correspondence between the variable*;. Stated another 
way, the greater th. correlation, the greater one's ability to predict one 
variable iron knowled^-e about tiie other). 

K.,r the lirst questionnaire the results appear below. Kach Item is re- 
ported .Ion. with its c< .relation with length o, participation. The aiicnatL-n 
score was . ..mputed by ad.Sing up the scores on the nine alienation iten,s. This 
total scor.- was then correlated with length ^^tlmo in ABli. 
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CORRKUATION WITH LKNOTH OF 
ABE PARTICIPATION 



! . 


ii't.i! A! icn.it ion 


-.OS 


t 

^ m 


V.»tcr Ro^istr.it i»>n 


.n 




NumbiT Library B*>oks T.ikvn Out 


.05 




Niinbt r Volunt iry Or>;.!ni>^.it ii'ns foinod 


.10 




Niinbvr nt M.i^a^-lne Subscriptions 


.05 


»t. 


NuniluT Ni-wsp.ipvr Subscription}: 


.12 


7. 


H.mrs «M K.uliti Llstont d To K,i4 h D.iy 


-.08 


«. 


IUhua <«i T.V. W.itiliod I'.uh D.jy 


-.02 


9. 


Number ot Letters Written to Friends 


-.06 


!0. 


H.ivin;* A S ivinj'S AfiiHmt 


.11 



As * .in bo stH n I ifu- tabh% m.inv ihv <"orrclat Ions arc negative-. 
T.ikin^ llw ixampio of **R.idhi l.istining," this Indicates that Individuals tend 

Hsto!; less r.<dii> a.^ lUvy stay in ABK a h>n>;or pcrh^d of tiae. Within 
the J Iclil i9t applied reHcaTih, u.su.illy^ a correlation of ^ ,30 or greater Is 
fhc mfnii.ial amutint needed to draw the conclusion that two variables are signl* 
flcanilv related- A- can be seen from Table 30, none of the correlations meet 
this criterion. One jossible explanation for the lack of significant relation- 
ship.s I Us with the ABK population, itself. Adults enter ABE at different 
levels tnmpetente, and, as a re«ult, re<|ulre different levels of instruction 
and peri.'ds »M lime r*^ ii'mplt-te that instructi<in. Thus an adult who enrolls 
in AliK and re<juires 4itily iw4» 4ir three inonths tjf instruction to complete the 
(;.j:.n. may be effec tcnJ greatly by ABK. On the tether hand, it may take an 
IHftirate adult several iU4inths before ABK begins to affect his behaviors 
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.intl Jtcituiios. 

Riithcr than rcjcctliift tho Idea that ABE affects behaviors and attitudes. 
It se^tts more reasonable to note the direction of the relationships as re- 
ported, and to compare these results with those reported next. All of the 
items had the predicted direction, except for "Hours of Radio and T.V." .«nd 
"Letters Written." Possible explanations for these results will be fieldeti 
later when all the results have been presented. 

With the collection of information from the posttest questionnaire-, it 
was possible to assess the degree of change in attitudes and behaviors. For 
this analysis, the mean or average scores and the amount of variance for both 
the pretest and posttest w-re computed. Pretest was then compared to posttest 
using a matched sample t-test. Usually, for this type of analysis, one reports 

a significance level. 

To interpret the results for pretest/posttest change one may rely on the 
signiflcame value. It is reported as a probability and the smaller its 
value, the better an Investigator feels about drawing ttie conclusion that 
(in this case) some change has occurred. A value of .05 or less is ordinarily 
accepted as the minimal value needed to "feel good" about the results. The 
results for the pretcst/pcottest analysis appear in Table 31. 
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Itqn Mtfdn Protest Mean _Pcst_tes_t Sign it U^ncf Value 



1 

1 • 




I A 11 


1 A in 


» 7/ 


J. m 


vori^r K8>{iscr4it ion 


1 A A 


1 f.i 




1 


no. oi LiDrdry dooks 




L . jU 


.(lOl 


A. 


No of Voluntary Organizations 


.51 


.76 


.03 


5. 


iM:ii;nzine Subscriptions 


.98 


1.20 


.22 


6. 


Newspaper Subscriptions 


.78 


1.02 


.01 


7. 


(lours of Radio 


3.5 


A.O 


.15 


8. 


Hours of T.V. 


3.24 


3.84 


.13 


9. 


Letters to Friends 


2.96 


3.02 


.8A 


10. 


Savings Account 


1.61 


1.57 


.40 



It appears from this part of the study that ABE is effecting three be- 
haviors: The number of library books taken out, the number of voluntary organ- 
izations Joined, and the number of newspapers subscribed to. All other items 
either had the predicted direction of change> or the amount of char^^e was too 
small to he considered. In comparing these results to those from the pretest 
data, two of the behaviors, number of voluntary organizations joined ami 
newspapers subscribed to, also had relatively high correlations with length 
of participation. 

The l-jst part of the analysis < *»mpared current students to non-ABE- 
students, and former students to non-ABE-studcnts. Here, the procedure for 
comparing behaviors involved calcnlating the percentage of adults for each 
izroiip which either exhibited or did not exhibit the behavior. These per- 
centages were then compared across groups by using a chl square statistic. 
Av;aln, a significance value was reported and this can be used In the snmc 
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m«innor doscriKnl previously to evaluate the results. 'For the alienation 
measure, an averafte total score for each ki^^^^P was compticcd and these scores 
wure compared using a t-statistic. Again significance values were computed. 
Table i2 presents the results for the alienation comparisons, and Table 3\ 
Che results for the behavioral comparisons. 

T A B L E '^J 

Mean Alienation Scores Size of Croup Significance Vnl 
Current Students 15.03 125 .0002 

Non-Students 16.61 113 

Former Students 15.60 89 

.01 

Non-Students 16.61 113 

In Table J3 niost of the behaviors are ctided so as to indicate the per^ 
ccntage of adults exhibiting or not exhibiting that behavior. For the be^ 
haviors, letters written, hijurs of radio and hours of T.V. listened to, this 
coding was changed slightlv. 
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From the results It appears that there arc certain consistent dilferenecH 
between the two student groups and the non-student group. ABE students appear 
to be less alienated than non-students. Also there are a greater percentage ul 
students taking out library books and subscribing to magazines and newspapers than 
non-students. On the other hand, there are certain inconsistent f ndinv.s. A 
greater percentage of current students write letters than do non-s. udents while 
a greater percent-.^e oi former students register to vote, and watch or listen to 
less T.V. and radio than non-students. Stiil it see^s clear that Mu- direction oi 
ditterence Is always the same. ABK students tend to be less ai..-. ued and exhibit 
B.ore of the behaviors, with the exception of "hours of radio and '; 7.", than their 
non-participant counterparts. 

rron. the results for the three parts of this study, it appears that certain 
Items are consistently influenced by ABE. other items are unrelated to ABE and 
a third set ot ite»s have son,ewhat inconsistent results. The behaviors, number 
of library books t.ken out ard nu<.ber of newspapers subscribed to. seem t<, be 
related to ABE participation. It appears that a certain amount of rea.UnR skills 
are being transferred from the classroom to the adult's real life. 

As for the items with inconsistent results. It seems necessar" to deal with 
them individually. For the behavior, number of voluntary groups lolned. there 
was an lndi.,.ted ch..n«e. Ve. no sUniflcant differences were found between student 
and non-student groups. The directions of the differences were as predicted, 
however, and It may be that ABE Influences a relatively small percentage of adults 
to ioln other organizations. This conclusion Is also supported by the direction 
of the relationship between length of participation and this behavfor. ABE may 
well provide both information concerning other groups (through dissemination by 
teachers and students) and a successful social environment tor manv adults who 
participate. Both these factors may facilitate the adult's Jolnln,, other groups. 
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wluH s*H«v*.T, w.is if ls4-oviM'od \ Of ilus bflufvlor^ ;iml yet the direction of difli-rcnrcs 
bolwoon students and non-studcfit s and the relationship hetwiuMi v<»ttr roj'lMi f a< j«Mi 
anv. part Ui pat iiin (In pretest) seem ti» indicate otherwise. One poMStble reason 
tor the discrepancy in the timing fur the collection of pretest and posttest 

data. The pretest informiitlon was gathered just before the 1972 n,'itionnI eU'ctiono. 
As a result, there may have been a bl^ push in the ABK programs around the tiiHe 
of cfie pri'test t4> get adults to register. Since no elections were scheduled 
ariuind the time of the posttest « one would expect that any changes would hiive 
4»ccurred before or during the pretest. 

Concerning maga^.lne subscript ions« adult students tended to subscribe ro4>re 
than nonstudents. Yet no changes were discovered, and there was no relationship 
between length of participation and this behavior. In that the results for two 
other behaviors indicated ABE's effect on reading skills, it would seem likely 
that magazine subscriptions would also be effected. Yet the differences may be 
a function of the rending materials, themselves. Newspapers can b<? rather 
practical reading materials (Jobs, weather reports, day to day events) and are 
sometimes used in the ABE classrooff. Library books can be acquired without cost 
which is an iiuportant determinant for an adult population dcminated by "pmir" 
peiiple. 

For the behaviors, hours i»f T.V. and Radio^ it appeared that students 
listened/watched loss than non-stttdents. Yet, no changes for thes? behaviors 
wero noted. These items were originally selected as very general indicators of 
(he hiuit's use nf the electronic media. Tfiey pnwlded little Inf »irffiat inn as 

the nature of the use of these media. Because few literacy skills are needed 
simply to listen to radiu and/or watrh T.V,, ft st*ems difficult to draw nnv 
con«lusions about the transference of ABK skills to the use of electronic media. 
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For luiuff rcsv.jr.it, it would ht- intorfMiinu t«» J ind out if In fact ABK .ultiltf. 
.Iff ! isttMiinft/watching taoro oducat itinal programs, etc, 

!n rffiard to 'M.ottors Uritton," it appears that, in Rt-neral, ABK do. s not 
attest thi« behavior. The Uiscrepancy between the findings for < itrrent stiukMUs 
vs non-students and ft»nner students vs non-Htudcnts, may be a ftinctlon of the 
differemc-.s in the current and fonaer student Rroups. . The former Mtudents con- 
sist both of aduUs who dropped out of the program and adults who .•owpleted the- 
pro«ram. The rurrent students are raade up only of those- adults presently enrolled 
(drop-outs aro not included). It may be that those individuals who stay In the 
proRram write letters more than those who drop-out and those who never ioin. U*s 
possible that ABK provides an environment ecndurive to letter wrltlnR. and/or that 
students who stay, tend to possess some writing skills (perhaps Spanish literate) 
%rhen they j«.»in. 

The last behavior, savings account, is apparently unrelated to ABE partici- 
pation. It was chosen originally to tap not only the adult's acquiring of Informa- 
tion comernin>. tht- use of banks, but. also indirectly the adult's planning for 
the future. 

Finally, the results for the alienation scores represent a complete contra- 
diction. Both current and former students were less alienated than non-students. 
Yet, ther.- was a complete lack of change from pretest to posttest and no relation- 
ship discovered between length of participation and alienation. One possible 
explanation is that those adults who loin ABE and stay In the program tend to 
be less alienated than those adults who never join or who Join and drop out. 
In order m t-xploro this possihiUty two further comparisons were made: non- 
students were ompared to current students that had recently enrolled, and ABE 
drop-outs were compared to ncm-dr^p-outs . The results appear below. 
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TABI-K U 



Average Alienation Score 



Significance Value 



Recently Enrolled 
ABR Students 



16. U 



.10 



Non-Students 



16*61 



TABLE 35 



Average Alienation Scores 



Significance Value 



ABE Drop-outs 



16.2 



.05 



ABE Completers 



U.6 



It would appear from these results that indeed some selection factors are 
working. It seems that the adult *s attitude may well determine his/her foinlng 
ind/or staying in the ABE program. 

To suimnarize. It does appear that certain skills are transfered from the 
ABE classroom to the adult^s real life situation. Specifically^ the results of 
The survey indicate that ABE participants are subscribing to more newspapers 
and taking out more library books than they did before they Joined Lhe programs. 
Also, there is some evidence^ although not as strong* that participation in ABE 
influences adults to Join other voluntary organizations. 

At] other behaviors studied were either not related to participation or had 
inri>ns{Htent fundings and thus require further investigation. As for the aliena^ 
tion measure, it appears that rather than ABE affecting attitudes, the attitudes 
mi\y affect Joining and/or staying In the program. The results for the alienation 
measure indicate that dispositional factors might be pursued as means of assessing 
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potintiat drop-outs. 
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As the redder may h.ivi' realized, this inutyHts oi effect ot 
participatlim on alicn.-ition and edueat Utn-related behaviors exaoinejj the 
propotiition that ABE participation atfeets the attitudeH and behaviors «»1 
partlcipatine adults. The major portion ot this report, h»»wevcr, diacussed 
how participation is afletted by these and otiter fattors. This oxanlnation 
of ABE parti4:lpation as both a «ause and an effect of these variables points 
out an important problem. If participating adults are ai|?nlf ieantly different 
from nonpartiti pants on these variables, is this difference due to the el feet 
of ABE partit ipatlon or do these variables cause the variations In ABE 
enrollment and participation? Stated rnive sitaply, does particpation cause 
the dlfferen'.os ur do the differences irause the participation? 

In this report .the method for deterrining whether various items 
were related to enrollment was to examine the differences between participants 
and nonpartlcipants. The existence of significant differences between these 
Kroups was presented as evidence that the significant variables wore In- 
fluencing enrol Inent. The problem with using this method, however, is that 
the participant sample was composted primarily of adults who had been In the 
pfograra for some time. This made the validity of the sample questionable 
for two reasons; a) Having been in the programs for some time made it 
difficult to deternino hiW much of these differences were due to the effect 
of the program and b) Many adults who had enrolled in these classes had 
dropped out prior to the survey. Thus, the sample may represent the 
attitudes, etc. only of adults who remain in the program rather than of all 
adults %'ho enroll. 

Two additional sets of analyses were used to determine whether the 
results obtained were indeed representative of all enroUees. First, the 
former particpant sample (which contained a majority of dropouts) was compared 
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with ihi} rtonpartlcipant sample. Thin faclUtatfd a cuinparlson «f a Hvimpk- 
of participants which included dropoutn and completers with the nonparticl- 
pant sample. Second, adults surveyed in the quest iunna Ire project wfiu had 
been in the program for less than one month were compared to nonparticipants. 
The results of these two analyses may be sutraarised as follows: 

K There is a lower nu8d>er of significant relations in 
former-non comparison than was encountered in the 
current analysis (22 vs. 33)* The direction of the 
results showed a change of direction In only one 
variable, and that by only a narrow margin. Four 
itpms not found significant in the current*non com-- 
parison (getting a Job is a problem, distance from 
home to ABE center, *^it*8 useless to plan for to- 
morrow", and total self concept of ability) were 
statistically significant in this new comparison. 
Thus, while the n^ comparison shows fewer significant 
differences between enrollment categories, the new 
data continue to show distinct differences between 
participants and nonparticipants. Therefore, dif- 
ferences between these categories can only partially 
be attributed to the premature withdrawal of adults 
from the program. 
2. When newly enrolled students were compared with 
nonparticipants, it was possible to make com- 
parison on only a partial list of the items indicated 
in the current-non comparison. This was a result 
nf differences in the questionnaire and interview 
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Instruments. NovtTth*jlti«s, llu» itema for which a 
coaiparlHon was ni.ido do illuHtratc tho tolU>wlng 
f Indingn: 

a. Statistically ttignll icant dlf tcT. nccH 
between new participants .ind nonparticl- 
pantK were found on the nuirbt r of children » 
**thf future loukH brlsht for ItKlay's 
children", "tht? averiigf citizen can have 

an infliMHce on politics", nundicr of library 
books, and TV hours. All of these variables 
showed results In the predicted direct lt)u. 

b. Many other Items previously found signifi- 
cant were not significant In this new coa- 
pari.son. In addition, several showed a 
change of direction (aithimgh not slf,nlf leant) . 

The results of these new comparisons lead to the conclusion that 

adults who enroll In ABE are different from nonpartlclpants on many of the 

variables identified. After enrollment these differences grow even greater 

as a result of the withdrawal of many adults who have participation hinderances 

or a low degree of factors w!ilch promote participation. The effect of ABE 

Instruction seems to widen the gap in soroe respects even more. Thus, ABE 

participation see^ns to be ?.reatly influenced by the factors identified in 

this rustfarch. In addition, ABF. participation i-* shown to have a litaited 

iapact on some of the attitudes and behaviors of ABE participants. 
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1. Th».» torn "Angl'*" is usftl throughout thi« roport to Indlfato .ill p4Ts»»n'« 
cla«siH4?U 4IH White, except persons of Spanish «iritjln or surname. 

2. Although there is obviouflly sotae ovt^rlapplng of these two categories^ they 
are separated in this report for purpos;js of classification and discussion. 

3. It would be more deslreable to do a longi tudinar coinparison of eligible 
adults who enroll In ABE and eligible adults who fall to enroll. This 
tvpi- of study, however t is not practical given the financial and time lim- 
itations of this research. 



4. The students In the questionnaire sample were randomly selected by their 
teachers. The teachers were given instructions on how Lo raudomly select 
one out of every jeven of their students. 

5. 01 the 500 teacher forms mailed out, approximately 260 (or 52%) were cor- 
pletfd and returned. Nevertheless, it was found that many of the original 
teachers in the sample were no longer employed, or had been assigned to 
classes that were cancelled due to lack of participation. As best as 
could be determined, only 390 of the original sample of 500 teachers were 
actually employed when the quest ionnaries were admin is t*^red. 

6. A more In .'t=pth description of this and other methodological procedures 
is available in the doctoral dissertation of the project director, Chad 
lUchardson (University of Texas at Austin). 

7. Since t!ie initiation of the ABE program In Tes:\H In 1965 and until a leg* 
islative change occurred in 1973, Texas ABE programs, as well as all ABE 
programs throughout the nation received funding which was supposed to be 
iisLil mainly t4) oflVr iultiCiit ii>n through an ei^ht-grude equivalent- This 
limitatfon, however, wns not dofinitoly specified, and a ^rcnt many pro- 
grams in Texas all<HKd adul'.s seeking to obtain the G.E.D. certificate 

to participate in the progran. In 1973, the Texas legislature allocated 
funds 'or the provision of G.E.D. instruction to be given in conjunction 
with the federal funds used for basic education. 

8. Suttles (1968), for example, found a strong feeling of "territoriality*' 
among Chicago slum residents, wliich made certain facilities or areas the 
"turf" of a particular ethnic gr^.up. Other groups were not welcome into 
this rirea and a r4?rtain amount of danger was Involved in going into 
"foreign territory.'* 
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9. ^U^^y Liu- IimcIkts ».I th» SW. stiuknt.'i KunipUtJ did not havi' attiMul.im*- 
rccordis subnlttoU lor ilu-ir i l.is.sts. In .ukl!ti»Mi, ^cvoral oi the students 
aaapU'd WtTo m»t incltidvd in tiu- class I istw i»f tlx- toachers who did sub- 
mit •eport>* and Infomatfon was there fort- not avtllablc roncffnlng their 
attendance. As a re.suU atteiuiauf^e infomujtlon was rollectc*d for only 
of tht? 124 current pirticip.ints in the sample. This reduction of the 
nus^er of partlcip^mis raakef? it nK-re difficult t«> obtain a statistically 
significant res iU even when ther* cuiy he considerable difference between 
response cate^'.i vies. As a cenera! rule, the lart'or the sample, the NiaaHe 
the diflerences h.iVe to he for -i result to he statistically si ^ni i lant . 



10. In le;jrnin>' centers, tor examt'le, adults may coijh^ and go at any time dur- 
ing the day and thus are not responsible lor a ^perilied number of hours. 
For this reason no record is kept o: absem es and learning centers will 
there! ote report 1007. attendance for all enrolled students. In audition, 
different .pro,v;r.i.i.^ u>e varvin- ivportinu pn-cedures :uul . as a result, the 
depondahility of rei-ort^ v..ru-> fvo;;. urn- program to another. 



11. An analysis was niiide utilizing just ll;e percent attendance figures. This 
required the -.se of Analysis of Variance to determine the slfinlflcance of 
the differences in the mean attendance scores of the different categories. 
Iteiis wlilch were found statistically si>;nificant at the .05 level were: 
(a) Sex (r-iie ' female), (b) r.ettin^; a raise or a pronotlon is n problem 
(checked • not checked), (n) Number of years in longest job (5-9 years - 
never enploved • 2-4 years • I year or less), (d) '"nvery tlrae I try to 
get ahead, somebody or sumetiiing stops me"(nisasree don't know ^ agree), 
(e) Self concept of ability categorized total scores ('.'Igh self concent ^ 
low), (f) Number of rv«ya7jnes sabscribed to (1 or taore > none), (g) Num- 
ber of letters written to friends and relatives each month (2 or more ' 
one > none), and (h) Size m' class (up to 12 - 12 or more). The data on 
teacher variables found sljjni l lcant bv this procedure are reported In a 
later seftlon of this rep«»rt . 



12. In -r.-il, alii-n-jtion lien,; .uiJ iteas conctrnlns control of one's environ- 
ment w* re selef tcM. In :;elt rtinj. the alit.-nation items. Dean's conceptual 
areas of powef lessness , nurir. lessness , and si.cial isolation were utilized. 
The criterion for du^oning an iten wis that it appeared (at least in con- 
tent) in at Uast two alienation scales. 

' ■ 

13. (H these two items, one (no rules to live by) was adapted fro^.. anonle 
scales. The other (you .'^ometir s have to break d few rules) was created 
for this research to help measure ht>w important a person felt rules were in 
hls/hvr lire. 



14. The attitude measurement portii.n of ti»is research was undertaken jointly 
with a graduate student (Loren Nyer) in psychology who was conducting re- 
search on attitude change for a Masters 'hesis. Some of the Items were 
included for this collateral ri- search and were used for the present research 
for exploratory purposes. | 109 



This attitiidi? taay be one that ht-lps koep ndultH in the progr^ini. On tlu- 
othi»r iuHidy adults who su4-cc»;sful 1y i-imiph^ted the program may fvvl j 
sctiHc of satisfaction and this attitude nwiy ho, to some decree, 
a reflection of that saxisf action. 



This nund^cr (335) is the total sample after all Inconipletv responses and 
forms were eliminated. 



Several of those who agreed were not included in the analysis presented 
in Table 14 because of Incooplete responses. 



This was necessitated by the s^plc size. The utilization of th ee cate- 
gories for the current participant and formr participant analyses would 
have resulted in cell frequencies so .^mall as to make analysis highly 
quest ionnable , 



Since non-participants have not had contact with the ABE pronram^ here 
is no way to make a comparison of their responses on the item selected 
with the responses given by current participants. 

An indirect "^inding of this research was that eligible Anglo adults were 
difficult to find and gave greater resistance to being Intervlo'/'ed than 
did either of the other two ethnic groups. Thus» while it was rather 
easy to locate areas with a high concentration of eligible Black or 
Mexican-American adults, such clearly identified areas were not encountered 
for Anglos. IT these two tendencies (difficulty in lr«cating and resistance 
to discussion) are also prevalent during recruiting operations^ then 
Anglos would be less likely to be recruited by door-to-door recruitment 
techniques. 



Jones (1971 : 8) urges a consideration of this factor and states that 
e 'ucators should 

...consider h^? («>dult*s) dllemn^ if the course is taught through 
prograinr«j.1 instruction with little or no opportunity to build up a 
new friendship circle — or that going to class will cause the friends 
he has elsewhere to turn against him! 



Almost all door-to-door recruitings according to ABE personnel interviewed, 
tends to be limited to lower Income neighborhoods. This is done because 
of the greater ptuportion of "eligible*' adults in these neighborhoods. 
While under-educated adults also live In well-to-do neighborhoods , they 
are difficult to find and are often embarrassed to report -heir lack of 
education. 
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23. A coianKin assumption «f nuinv ABK administrators Is that teachers who have 
a back>;round similar to th^it ot Uu-lr .«duU studt-nts will he better abU- 
to rctato to ABE participants and consequently should experience hlr.her 
rates ot participation. Some administrators cautioned, however, that 
teachers who I ave experienced a considerablo rise from such fon^r condi- 
tions may tend to be impatient with their students and have the attitude 
"I made It, why can't you?" Jones (107! : 9) also adds in this regard 
that teachers from the same background know "...what a struggle the poor 
man Is having am! thus expect less of him; they receive what they -xpect. 

24. The difference in marital status Is due to the greater percentage of for- 
merly married (divorced, widowed, and separated) in the non-participant 
sample (32.2? vs. 17.1%) and by the higher percentage of single adults 
among current "^^rticipants (25.2% vs. 14.0%). The percentage of i^rried 
adults in each sample was approximately equal. A possible reason for 
there being so few single adults in the former participant sample is that 
these adults were found by going to the address given at the time they 
were attending the program. It is possible that single adults change 
residence more often (especially if they have married since participating) 
and would consequently be more difficult to find. 

25. Seme of these findings were presented at the 1973 Annual Meeting of the 
Adult Education Association held in Dallas, Texas. Several of the par- 
ticipants suggested some possible explanations of this finding. 

26 This was accomplished by eliminating 6 teachers from fhP analysis who re- 
ported IOO:i attendance for their class. \^ile there was no other way to 
determine whether such teachers were indeed employed in learning centers, 
it is highly unlikely that any ABE teacher in another setting would have 
perfect attendance of all his/her students for the entire year. 

27 While the concentration of Mexican-Americans is predominantly in South 
Texas, virtually all ABE programs in the State have some Mexican-American 
students. Bven the Rusk program in Kast Texas had one or two classes 
which were conposed almost entirely of Mexican-American adults. 

28. The majority of items were adopted from statements found in Ryan (1971), 
Passow (1965), and Valentine (1969). 

29. The individual Items which make up this factor and the one on dogmatism 
may be found in the teacher Interview schedule. 

30 While no statistically significant result was obtained using analysis of 
variance, a significant result was found when the Llkert item scores and 
percent attendance scores were analyzed using Pearson's product moment 
correlation coefficients (signif<cancc - .0280; correlation coefficient - 
O -.2262). 
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In rit.itistltMl un.ilyrtls, a small sample; ruquirfs lairiy Inrgf <li I ! t-rt-m fs 
to nantffst sidtNtifal •• {f;n{ f ifanci'. Tftis cim be dt-monstratt-d by tonsld- 
•.-riit}' iuiw mut li 4i»ni id^nci* iMit- would have fn the rosultn of a survey which 
SfK'fLfd 20 toachors out of a total of 20,000 as conparr:d with th«* eonfl- 
diMU'e that a sample of 200 would Give, even though both sawploH nay iiavi- 
been randomly selected. 

If ethnieity were introduced as a eontro! variable, the number of eases 
in each eell would be so low as to rvike any analysis highly questionable. 

Ihesi- Jata u.re the i nl'iMMfiat itin snhmitted by each program on its annual 
program reports. In order to sinpllfy the analysis, a computer drawn 
sampU ot 10^: of all 1972-73 ABK students was selected. 

Thes.. findings should not be generalised to all members of any ethnic 
'Mt.gory since this research was not designed to be representative of 
ihe total population. The emphasis of this report is not on the extent 
to which any ethnic category possesses a particular trait, but rather 
exannms the extent to which that trait affects ABE participation. 

llibarri (1970 : 33) surveyed Mexican Anerican adult migrant workers and 
round a negative perceived concept of ability in relation to additional 
educational effort. 

It should not be Interpreted on this or any other relation that the 
variable in question "causes" variations in participation, l/lii le the 
data do gi^'e limited evidence that such nir,ht be the case, association 
does not prove c.tuse and effect relations. 

Having to care for children, i lines, transportation problems and having to 
make frequent moves were Identified as statistically significant problems 
tor minority adults (and especially Mexican Americans) but were not fer 

It is also likely that they do not have as great an economic need as do 
Mexican ,\mer{can and Black adults (based on oraployraent and Income 
f {r,ures) . 



Mexican A-nvrl cans sluwed significant differences between enrollment 
catej'orifs on the desire to get a Job, and to get a better job. Signifi- 
cant differences for Blacks were found on wanting a better job and desiring 
a raise or promotion. 

This mi^lit be similar to the "sissy" stereotypy' that keeps many males from 
part i. i pat in? in things they consider to be primarily for females (even 
th<Mii;h tiiey nay actually desire to participate). In a similar respect 
Anglos may not wish to he identified (in other peoples minds) with some- 
thinr onsiderod to be for the illiterate, the poor, or ethrJ r ruinorltles. 
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41. This can be partially accountcnl for by the fact that other resources, in 
addition to AHi: funds, were available for U.U.U. instruction. Such funds 
wore provided from churvh contributions, the United I'und. volunteer in- 
struction, the work Incentive Program the Man|H>wer Development and Train- 
ing Act and ^k»del Cities (mock 1974: 1) 

42. In Texas this has recently changed with the passage in May, 1973 of 
ILB. 14? which, for the first time, makes state funds available for 
U.f-.U. instruction. 

43. Initial. l^oS. funding guidelines and interpretations were not specific 
on providing educational services for only those below the ninth grade. 
So specific definition of an adult functioning below ninth grade was 
over developed and it mav not even be i>ossiblo to develop a generally 
usable definition. Also', it was not until 1971 that specific rules were 
impleiiented by the US Office of Hducation prohibiting instruction m (..!•.. I), 
(mock, I'.)?;: 2). 

44 ^tost of the major limitations and weaknesses of the research arc re- 
lated to the limited resources available for the project. Included would 
be tho small sample sizes (especially for measuring attendance), the 
inabilitv to make much use of control variables in the data analysis 

and the inability of use rigorous and exacting sampling procedures. 

45 lor a few variables, it was the middle-range categories that had the 
highest rates. In the completion stage anilysis, for example, adults 
whose spouses had 8 to 11 years of school completed had higher com- 
pletion rates than either the high or the low categories (although the 
high cates'ory w:!S still above the low). 

4b. Althouiih enrollment data for the li>73-74 school year have not been 

tabulated as of this writing (August. 1971), it is highly likely that a 
substantial increase in Anglo enrollment will be realized with the 
availabilitv of state funds (which make the advertising and offering 
of C.HJ). possible on a large scale for the first time during the 
1973-71 program yearl . 
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